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Appeasement in the Middle East — Two Articles 








Englands Oil Diplomacy 


LonDOoN 
\\ HEN all is said and done,” 

WW Sree the Daily Telegraph 
on March 8, summing up a week of 
bad news, “the prime aim of policy 
in the Middle East is to secure our 
oil supplies. The free world’s depend- 
ence on this source is such that in- 
dustry in Britain and Western Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of Australia and 
India, might be brought almost to a 
standstill if the flow were cut off.” 

Having thus stated the issue with 
commendable frankness, the princi- 
pal organ of the Conservative party 
(for the Times represents Whitehall 
rather than Conservatism) went on 
to pinpoint the danger. spot: 

“The oil-producing countries need 
our money as much as we need their 
oil—but they could do without it 
longer. Fortunately. however. Colonel 
Nasser is not yet Emperor of the 
Middle East. He could close the Suez 
Canal to tankers: but even if he were 
able also to force Syria and Lebanon 
to close the pipelines that pass 
through their territories, and so deny 
Iraqi oil to the West. major sources 
would still remain beyond his con- 
trol.” 

It has taken the shock of Lieuten- 
ant-General Glubb’s sudden dismissal 
from his key post in Jordan to en- 
courage this degree of plain speak- 
ing. Before looking at the political 
implications, it is worth considering 
the size of the stake. 

When news of Glubb’s dismissal 
‘and of the almost simultaneous anti- 
British riots in oil-rich Bahrein) hit 
the European stock exchanges, they 
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By G. L. Arnold 





reacted no less sharply than the City 
of London, where shares of the Brit- 
ish Petroleum Company fell by five 
shillings. For the Middle East now 
supplies 95 per cent of Western Eu- 
rope’s crude oil and 77 per cent of 
its total oil supplies. The f.o.b. value 
of Middle East oil handled by British 
and Anglo-Dutch companies alone 
amounts to some $560 million annu- 
ally; in market terms, this means a 
capital investment of $5.6  biilion, 
but the real value of the property is 
incalculable, since Britain and Europe 
literally cannot get along without 
these supplies. That is why the Cabi- 
net and Parliament reacted with such 
violence to Glubb’s dismissal. 
Kuwait. which saved the day when 
Abadan closed down. is a British- 
protected sheikdom and the largest 
oil producer in the Middle East. Iran, 
an ally under the Baghdad Pact, is 
said to be willing to step up output. 
Elsewhere in the Persian Gulf area, 
beyond the scope of Egyptian and 
Saudi interference, there are other 
existing and potential sources. All 


this was (and is) at stake in the 
seemingly trivial Jordanian upset. 
For if Nasser, using pan-Arabism as 
a stalking-horse, can dislodge the 
British from Jordan, he can make 
trouble elsewhere with the help of 
Saudian gold and Soviet arms. And 
it looks as though that is just what 
he wants to do. 

But the matter does not stop there. 
Britain’s and Europe’s present de- 
pendence on Middle East oil, alarm- 
ing though it looks, is small com- 
pared with that scheduled for the 
future. Industry needs more energy 
each year, and the supply of coal is 
static. Oil has to fill the gap until 
atomic power has been developed. 
and British oil consumption is sched- 
uled to double in twenty years. The 
oil companies have been asked by the 
Government to make special efforts 
to meet these needs, and their plans 
provide for heavy investment not 
only in production facilities but in 
transport. The present system of pipe- 
lines is due to be greatly expanded. 
and the tanker fleets must be multi- 
plied. 

Even the Suez Canal now appears 
inadequate in the light of these ex- 
pansion plans, and who is to say that 
shipping through the Canal will be 
free and unimpeded if Colonel Nas- 
ser stays in control? The whole of 
this huge investment program de- 
pends on political stability in the 
area; any crisis that throws it out 
of gear must have economic reper- 
cussions later on, and no country is 
more sensitive to them than Britain. 

The Baghdad Pact makes sense 





only within this context. Indeed, it is 
no great exaggeration to say that its 
meaning lies precisely in this do- 
main. That is why even the Labor 
party feels disinclined to challenge 
its purpose, although Hugh Gaitskell 
found fault with it on other grounds 
during the stormy debate on March 
7. He even managed to draw some 
Tory cheers by insisting that the Per- 
sian Gulf must not be allowed to fall 
under Russian control. 

With Nasser so obviously out to 
make trouble, and with Jordan prov- 
ing so unreliable, Conservative faith 
in the Foreign Office’s traditional 
Arab policy is being put to its hard- 
est test. Yet. Iraq is now doubly im- 
portant to Britain, and any surviv- 
ing hope of keeping some control 
over Jordan is bound up with Iraq’s 
position in the Baghdad Pact. 

It is a sign of Gaitskell’s rapid evo- 
lution as a statesman that in the de- 
bate he combined implicit recogni- 
tion of this fact with a strong demand 
for immediate action to reinforce 
Israel’s threatened position. It is like- 
wise characteristic of the mixture of 
obstinacy and weakness which marks 
the present leaders of the Govern- 
ment that they dug their heels in 
over this issue. Both Prime Minister 
Eden and the unfortunately named 
Anthony Nutting, who caricatures his 
chief down to details of personal 
manner, made it clear that they are 
not prepared to run the smallest risk 
of Arab resentment by selling arms 
to Israel—an attitude which caused 
Gaitskell to revive “Spanish non- 
intervention” memories. 

Admittedly, there are a good many 
Conservatives who disapprove of the 
Government stand on this point, but 
so far they have not dented the offi- 
cial defense line—any more than the 
Daily Telegraph was able to do at 
the time of Munich (when the 7imes 
supported “appeasement,” as it does 
today; its current comments on Is- 
rael, that “alien polity” introduced 
into the Middle East over Dr. Toyn- 
bee’s protests, are in the true tradi- 
tion of its anti-Czech editorials in 


1938). 


It is tempting to say: “Wait and 
see.” But how long can the Eden- 
Nutting policy be continued without 
bringing about a débacle that will 
pull down more than the prestige of 
this Ministry? The question worries 
more than merely the intended vic- 
tims of Whitehall’s policy of ap- 
peasing Nasser at the expense of 
others, while building up an anti- 
Egyptian counterweight in the Bagh- 
dad Pact. It has become a major 


issue in British politics. The stormy 
debate of March 7 shattered bipar- 
tisanship. If it did not split the Con- 





NASSER: OUT TO MAKE TROUBLE 


servative party, the reason is that 
any split now would have brought 
the Government down; and there is 
no one there to pick up the reins, as 


Churchill did 


was overthrown in 1940. 


when Chamberlain 

The idea of taking ont a reinsur- 
ance policy by signing a security 
treaty with Israel is gaining ground 
among influential Conservatives (the 
Labor party needs no persuasion on 
this subject). It is backed by the 
“Churchillian” tradition and by 
those Tories who have digested the 
lessons of the Thirties. It is opposed 
by the Foreign Office and by some- 
thing more important and less pal- 
pable—the 
complex sometimes called “the Es- 
tablishment,” of which the Times 


social and _ intellectual 








is the principal organ. Anyone who 
regularly reads this paper cannot 
fail to notice that its editorialists 
have had their brains addled by Dr, 
Toynbee. But Toynbee is himself a 
symptom of a_ pervasive attitude 
which finds expression, at different 
levels, in the politics of Sir Anthony 
Eden, in the editorial line of an in. 
fluential Liberal paper like the 
Observer, and in the present tone 
of British intellectual life. 

What exactly it is that makes so 
many different people, outside the 
Labor party and a section of the 
Tories, react predictably to every 
challenge is not easy to say. There 
is no question, though. that the mood 
of the mid-Thirties is creeping back 
like a fog. This time, it is not a mat- 
ter of having to cope with Hitler and 
Mussolini—merely with Nasser. Yet, 
the defeatist reaction is there. 

It may be true that the past week 
has provided the shock required to 
promote a movement in the opposite 
direction; there are some signs that 
it may have. Even so. it is well to 
remember that on the previous occa- 
sion it took three years—from Hit- 
ler’s march into the Rhineland in 
March 1936 to his entry into Prague 
in March 1939—for the process to 
work itself out. In terms of past ex- 
perience, Colonel Nasser’s successful 
Jordanian coup this month corre- 
sponds to the Rhineland occupation 
rather than the Prague eve-opener. 
He has now been admonished (in a 
rather shaky voice) not to do it 
again. Suppose he refuses to follow 
this advice? We know from the 
memoirs of the former German mili- 
tary attaché in London that the 
Rhineland coup of 1936 destroyed 
the British General Staff’s illusions 
about Hitler; but we also know that 
“appeasement” was practiced for a 
further three years, and _ indeed 
reached a pinnacle just before it was 
renounced. That, too, is in the tradi- 
tion. This time, though, events may 
move too fast for a gradual shift 
from appeasement to __ resistance. 
There is not much room left for 
retreat. 
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Failure to understand his real aims may bring disaster 


Nasser Hoodwinks 


Western Diplomats 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


LONDON 
INCE Western policy in the Mid- 
dle East is not likely to change 
for some time, it seems fairly certain 
that the successive setbacks it has 
already suffered will end in total de- 
feat. Arab statesmen may be primi- 
tive and unsophisticated, but they 
know that nothing fails like failure. 
and the rush onto the Moscow-Cairo 
bandwagon is proceeding with grow- 
ing momentum. Meanwhile, millions 
of Western dollars—which could be 
put to far better use in practically 
any other Asian country—are being 
pumped into Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria in a vain attempt to ap- 
pease them. In addition, armies com- 
manded by Communists or fellow- 
travelers are being outfitted with 
Western jet planes and tanks. 

The Jordan débacle itself may be 
of minor importance, but it is an 
indication of things to come: the 
downfall of the Nuri as-Said regime 
in Iraq, which will spell finis for the 
Baghdad Pact, the loss of remaining 
Western bases in Arab countries, and 
the probable loss of much of the 
Middle East’s oil. 

All this is not exactly new, but in 
recent weeks the emphasis has shifted 
in the Middle East crisis. A month 
ago, attention was focused on the 
Possibility of an Arab-Israeli war. 
But now most observers seem con- 
Vinced that Israel will somehow keep 
afloat, even if attacked by the Arabs 
and despite active Soviet hostility 
and Anglo-American abandonment. 
The chief question today is whether 
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Britain and Western Europe will be 
able to manage without Middle East- 
ern oil. For there is little doubt (ex- 
cept, perhaps, among professional 
diplomats) that the desperate efforts 
to appease Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Syria for fear of losing the oil will 
produce exactly the effect feared 
most. 

In all fairness to present Western 
statesmen, it must be remembered 
that it took Western diplomats about 
five years to realize that they could 
not do business with Hitler. It also 
took quite some time after World 
War II for them to come to similar 
conclusions about Stalin. It may be 
too much to expect Henry Byroade 
and Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, the 
U.S. and British Ambassadors in 
Cairo, who are the main proponents 
of the pro-Nasser line, to make a 
realistic appraisal of the Egyptian 
regime in so brief a period. After 
all, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
neither a Hitler nor a Stalin. His 
regime has certain progressive fea- 
tures (just as Per6on’s had), and 
there are several good reasons for 
being mistaken in the manner, say, 
that Neville Chamberlain was mis- 
taken. 

It can also be argued that this mis- 
taken policy is, at least partly, based 
on a desire to apply the good idea 
that the West should support nation- 
al movements in the uncommitted 
countries of Asia and Africa. But 
agreement is only possible with dem- 
ocratic national movements which 
are primarily concerned with putting 


their house in order. It is impossible 
with a regime like Nasser’s, which 
follows an aggressive, imperialist pol- 
icy and sees the expansion of its 
sphere of influence as its main task. 

Furthermore, the fact that West- 
ern help has been so lavishly sup- 
plied to aggressive, neutralist, anti- 
democratic forces in the Middle East 
has caused considerable chagrin 
from Burma to Turkey. As the Lon- 
don Economist noted recently, “It 
has undermined the faith of all West- 
ern allies in Asia.” In another three 
to five years, those who favor the 
present line will undoubtedly come 
to their senses. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the struggle for the Middle East 
may well be decided by then. 

Some of the more obstinate repre- 
sentatives of the old school sense 
this. They see the inevitable declara- 
tion of bankruptcy of their policy. 
However, instead of mending their 
ways at this late hour, they are pre- 
paring alibis: “The New York Jews 
are responsible for the loss of the 
Middle East. If not for them, every- 
thing would have worked out fine!” 

Western diplomats, it must be 
pointed out, have no monopoly on 
folly. The course followed by the oil 
companies in Saudi Arabia in recent 
months amounts to a major scandal. 
King Saud receives about $258 mil- 
lion a year from Aramco. About a 
tenth of this is used for the country’s 
economic and social development. 
The rest is devoted to ostentatious 
spending for the King and his large 
family, bribes for anti-Western states- 
men and journalists in other Arab 
countries, support of Communist 
and Communist-front organizations 
throughout the Middle East, and the 
general fomenting of trouble from 
Baghdad to Amman and Beirut. 

The King, incidentally, is heavily 
overdrawn. The recent Communist 
demonstrations in Jordan, for exam- 
ple, were financed with revenue due 
to him in 1958 or ’59. But the guid- 
ing principle of the oil companies 
seems to be “Aprés nous le déluge” 
—today’s profits count much more 
than tomorrow’s disaster. In this con- 





text, everything Marx or Lenin ever 
said about the shortsightedness of 
the capitalists seems only too justi- 
fied. Nevertheless, Aramco will prob- 
ably reach the limit of its patience 
one of these days and refuse any 
more advances. Then King Saud will 
throw the company out, as Mossa- 
degh kicked the British out of Iran. 

This may not prove disastrous for 
Aramco, because there are other oil- 
fields in the world, and America’s 
needs can be covered by American 
sources. But last year about 77 per 
cent of the oil required for Western 
Europe came from the Middle East; 
this year, the proportion is expected 
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to increase. The Russians have real- 
ized for a long time that this is the 
West’s 
Khrushchev said so in a recent inter- 
view with Labor MP Harold Wilson. 
and Mikoyan devoted a whole section 
of his speech at the 20th Party Con- 
gress to this issue. Indeed, the Com- 
munists can be expected to do every- 


most vulnerable point. 


thing in their power to break this 
lifeline for Western Europe. 

At present. about two-thirds of the 
Middle East’s oil comes from coun- 


tries allied with Britain 
and Kuwait. In a 
Iraqi oil may no longer be available. 
Even Kuwait, now the largest pro- 


-[raq. Iran 


year. however. 


’s y 


ARAMCO OILFIELDS FINANCE KING SAUD'S 





ducer, may no longer be a British 
protectorate if the West’s retreat in 
the face of the Cairo-Djedda-Damas- 
cus axis continues. The keys to the 
future of Western Europe, therefore, 
are now in Cairo. 

Though Western diplomats may 
realize this, they apparently do not 
know how to cope with it. Colonel 
Nasser has been most successful in 
concealing his imperial ambitions 
and anti-Western 
almost all Western visitors. They 


convictions from 
come away, as one correspondent re- 
cently put it, impressed by his good 
manners, his simple nature. his sense 
of duty to his own people. and his 
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ANTI-WESTERN CAMPAIGN 


sweet reasonableness on almost every 
subject imaginable. To really under- 
stand Colonel Nasser. of course, one 
must possess an intimate knowledge 
of the intricacies of the Levantine 
mind. This is hardly ever the case 
where Western diplomats and _visi- 
tors are concerned. and results are 
daily 


Israel’s exasperation with Western 


more disastrous. 


policy is understandable. Israeli of- 
ficials reportedly commented after 
General Glubb’s ouster: “Even we 
never suspected that the West had 
so many cheeks to turn for further 
Arab slaps.” But this exasperation 
with the West. however justified, has 











of late produced dangerous illusions 
about Soviet intentions in the Middle 
East. Throughout Asia and Africa, 
in fact, the belief is increasing that 
neutralism with an anti-Western slant 
now pays higher dividends than col- 
laboration with the West. Egypt's 
success in playing the major blocs 
against each other has produced all 
kinds of neutralist gestures. 

Thus. Davar, the Histadrut daily 
and the largest newspaper in Israel, 
said on February 24: “We have 
never understood why the Soviet 
Union thinks there is such a great 
contrast between itself and progres. 
sive, democratic and peace-loving 
Israel.”” And a political correspond- 
ent in Ha‘aretz, the country’s leading 
independent daily. wrote on March 
6: “Israel will be able to ask the 
Soviet Union for a guarantee of the 
status quo in the Middle East.” 

Now, if by this time somebody fails 
to understand why Moscow prefers 
slave traders from Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia to a socialist government in 
Jerusalem, explanations will hardly 
be of any help to him. What is more, 
if somebody believes the Soviet Un- 
ion will guarantee maintenance of the 
status quo for Israel. despite Mos- 
cow's constant assertion that it op: 
poses this, he can hardly charge 
Western diplomats with excessive 
naiveté and gullibility. Which again 
shows that committing follies is by 
no means the exclusive domain of 
any single country or camp. 

There is an Arab proverb which 
says that it is possible to awaken 
people who are asleep, but impos 
sible to awaken those who pretend to 
be asleep. Among officials who de- 
fend current Western policy in the 
Middle East. there are undoubtedly 
some who are merely pretending to 
be asleep. Regardless of how many 
defeats they suffer. they will never 
wake up. But most are asleep pure 
and simple. The decisive question 
now is whether they can be awak- 
ened in time. If not. America will 
probably receive a more severe shock 
than it got seven years ago from 
events in China. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HE MANIFESTO signed by a hun- 

dred Southern Senators and mem- 
bers of the House raises the conflict 
about school segregation to the level 
of a great battle of ideas. The con- 
sientious reports given us by the 
Southern School News and by the 
New York Times in its recent admir- 
able survey show how the forces are 
lining up. In the original Supreme 
Court decision and in this statement 
by the hundred palmetto statesmen, 
we have the ideologies of the oppos- 
ing sides. I have the two manifestoes 
lying on my table side by side. I 
propose to size them up and then 
ask the question: Which one of these 
statements shows the deepest under- 
standing of the history and Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

First. a preliminary remark. The 
spokesmen of the South are constant- 
ly asking for understanding; they 
keep repeating that the Northerners 
are outsiders and that we should 
lave race problems to the Dixie- 
landers. As I read this statement of 
the 100 Congressmen, I feel that the 
time has come to turn this notion 
the other way around. It is time for 
the Southerners to try to understand 
the North and the West. From the 
first word to the last of this mani- 
festo, there is little evidence that the 
authors have attempted to get to the 
bottom of the Court’s 
thinking. 

When you come down to the bare 
outline of what the Southern states- 
men are saying. all it amounts to is 


Supreme 


that precedents must always be fol- 
lowed. This is the way the argument 
gees: The separate but equal princi- 
Ple. “restated time and again. be- 
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came a part of the life of the people 
of many of the states and confirmed 
their habits, customs, traditions and 
way of life. It is founded on ele- 
mental humanity and common sense, 
for parents should not be deprived by 
Government of the right to direct the 
lives and education of their chil- 
dren.” Nothing is said to establish 
the relation between segregation and 
common sense or humanity. And as 
to parents, in the segregated states 
they—black or white—are forced to 
send their children to segregated 
schools. The only argument discov- 
erable is the argument from tradi- 
tion: It has been this way for a hun- 
dred years—so it must stay this 
way. 

In moving from the statement of 
the hundred legislators to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, the reader 
enters a totally different world. The 
Southerners are always talking about 
the rights reserved to the states. Very 
well. The nine Justices look hard at 
the Fourteenth Amendment: “All per- 
sons born or naturalized in the 
United States . . . are citizens of the 
United States and of the state where- 
in they reside. No state shall make 
or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States.” 
Further provisions forbid the depri- 
vation of “life. liberty or property 
without due process of law” and the 
denial of “equal protection of the 
laws.” The next amendment directs 
that the right of citizens to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged “on ac- 
count of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” 

Anyone who looks squarely at 


By William E. Bohn 


The Manifesto 
Of the 100 


these amendments must conclude that 
their authors wanted, so far as it 
was politically possible, to afford 
equal opportunities to all the people 
of the United States. They did not 
apply this principle specifically to 
education because at that time educa- 
tion at public expense had been bare- 
ly started in a few states. It did not 
exist in the South, the area for 
which, in the main, these amend- 
ments were devised. But the princi- 
ple could not be clearer: Citizens 
black or white or any other color 
must have an even start so far as it 
is possible for the Government to 
provide it. 

There remains, 
question of whether “separate but 
equal” educational facilities do not 
satisfy the intent of the Constitution. 
Or, as the Justices put it. “does seg- 
regation of children in public schools 

. deprive the children of the mi- 
nority group of equal educational 
opportunities?” There is internal evi- 
dence that the Justices gave careful 
attention to this point. Their decision 
with regard to it has vital meaning 
for the South. The 100 Southern 
statesmen could not do better than 


then. only the 


to read it carefully. 

A part of the answer is given in 
the words of a Kansas court: “Segre- 
gation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental 
effect upon the colored children. The 
impact is great when it has the sanc- 
tion of the law; for the policy of 
separating the races is usually inter- 
preted as denoting the inferiority of 
the Negro group. A sense of inferior- 
ity affects the motivation of a child 
to learn, Segregation, therefore, has 
a tendency to retard the educational 
and mental development of Negro 
children.” 

This is the basic argument against 
racial segregation in the schools. 
This line of thought the 100 South- 
erners do not touch. They pretend 
great regard for the Founding Fath- 
ers, but shout bloody murder when 
the Supreme Court moves to put. the 
ideas of the Fathers into practice in 
today’s world. 











Major Threat 


HE RACKET boys who have made 
T: good thing of cargo loading 
and unloading on the New York wa- 
terfront always felt there was some- 
thing wrong with the union skates in 
trucking if they couldn’t pick up a 
dollar where they left off. With the 
exception of operators in certain spe- 
cialties like scab garment trucking, 
the Teamsters’ Brotherhood was too 
clean for comfort. With the poten- 
tialities of the trucking industry for 
a power lift, there was no limit to 
what a smart mob could scoop up 
in the form of kickbacks, graft, ex- 
tortion money and such sidelines as 
the gambling and loan-shark fran- 
chises. The trouble was that the 
Brotherhood was still operating in 
the traditions of a Dan Tobin when 
the real take lay in following the pat- 
tern of the longshoremen’s crowd. 

This sad ineptitude was regretted 
not only by the longshore mobsters, 
but also by some imaginative broth- 
ers among the Teamsters. They had 
done pretty well by themselves when 
they succeeded in steering several 
locals off the patrolled highways of 
rectitude, and now they moved in 
to apply power steering to the big- 
time components of the union as well. 

This is the struggle to which New 
York District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan referred recently when he 





J. C. Ricu, a leading labor reporter 
for more than 20 years, frequently 
contributes to THe New LEADER. 


Trucking-Waterfront Mob Coalition Is 
to AFL-CIO Leaders 


By J. C. Rich 


DAN TOBIN: THE LABOR MAN 


said that “underworld forces are 
making a determined effort to cap- 
ture control” of the N.Y. Teamsters’ 
Joint Council. He stated that these 
underworld characters were support- 
ing one John O’Rourke for the Presi- 
dency of the Council as against Mar- 
tin Lacey, the present incumbent. He 
might also have stated that the pow- 
erful Teamsters Vice President, 
James R. Hoffa, was in O’Rourke’s 
corner, while the big wheel of the 
Teamsters, President Beck, 
viewed O’Rourke’s aspirations with 
a neutrality that was better than 
benevolent. 


Dave 


Beck likes to be known as the busi- 


nessman of the labor movement. This 
is to distinguish him from the usual 





run of union presidents, who are no 
more than trade-unionists at best. He 
points with pride to the fact that it 
was through hard-headed business 
methods that he increased the size of 
the Teamsters treasury by several 
million dollars, and that it was by his 
own talent and business competence 
that he rose from the lowly rank of 
milk driver to the estate of a big. 
time real-estate operator and _ stock 
trader. He is inclined to be disdain- 
ful of his confréres who hold to the 
notion that the welfare of their mem: 
bership and the ethics of the labor 
movement should be their first con- 
cern. 

The regal succession in the Team- 
sters’ Brotherhood so far has run 
from Dan Tobin, the labor man, to 
Dave Beck, the businessman. Next in 
line seems to be the aforementioned 
James R. Hoffa, who in addition to 
his Vice Presidency is also head of 
the Central States Conference of 
Teamsters and holds several other 
titles of substantial rank. It was in 
his Central Conference capacity that 
he moved in on New York and ar 
ranged the now celebrated deal with 
the International Longshoremen’s As 
sociation—the deal by which Hoffa 
arranged a credit of $400,000 for the 
racket-ridden ILA in return for such 
rewards and emoluments as the latter 
might deliver in its own bailiwick. 

This was a peculiar arrangemetl 
all around, and labor men with set 
sitive noses scented any number of 
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yharf rats in the procedure. They 
recalled that, in the contest with Mar- 
tin Lacey, Hoffa’s adherents were the 
oes who created rotten boroughs in 
order to pack the N.Y. Teamsters’ 
Council with delegates. With Hoffa 
as sponsor OF co-maker, charters were 
granted by the International to locals 
of dubious membership and even less 
reputable leadership. Lacey has 
called these units “paper organiza- 
tions” dominated by Johnny Dio, an 
alumnus of the New York penitentiary 
and state prison with honors in racket- 
ering and extortion and a_post- 
saduate degree in N.Y. State 
income-tax evasion. The votes of 
these locals have been contested by 
Lacey and are held under lock and 
key despite O’Rourke’s 
objections. O’Rourke’s own creden- 
tials include a long acquaintance with 
Johnny Dio—one which, according 
to O’Rourke’s proud boast. runs back 
for thirty years and was not cooled 


strenuous 


by Johnny’s unfortunate sojourn in 
the cooler. 

Beck may not be an acquaintance 
of Johnny Dio, but he cannot be un- 
acquainted with his record, for it has 
been called to his attention by Lacey 
and others. However. as a man of 
business acumen and broadminded 
outlook, he considered the record ex- 
taneous to the issue of chartering 
the disputed locals. Hoffa, upon ar- 
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ranging the deal with the longshore- 
men’s outfit, opined that President 
Beck would surely be “broadminded” 
and not oppose the $400,000 loan. 
Beck said neither yea nor nay, but 
became unavailable to the press im- 
mediately after the announcement of 
the extraordinary loan. One wonders 
whether his attitude showed business 
acumen, for the ILA, by any ac- 
count, is a poor credit risk. It was 
ousted from legitimate labor, didn’t 
have a dime it could call its own, had 
accepted aid from Communist-tainted 
sources, and was generally busted 
both morally and financially. 
Normally, the assistance rendered 
by a labor organization to a sister 
union in distress would be hailed in 
the labor movement as a laudable 
expression of solidarity. In_ this 
case, the reaction was less than en- 
thusiastic. Labor men were particu- 
larly startled that it was one of 
Beck’s departments which had come 
to the aid of the ousted ILA. They 
knew that in 1953, when the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL was consid- 
ering action against the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, George 
Meany and others favored suspen- 
sion of the ILA rather than full-scale 
expulsion. While the sword of sus- 
pension hung over the goons’ heads, 


keeping then at least temporarily un- 
der restraint, the AFL could work 





from within the ILA and prepare for 
the time when full expulsion could 
be put into effect. This would provide 
the time needed to create sentiment 
and manpower for a new organiza- 
tion to replace the racket-ridden long- 
shore union. Immediate expulsion, 
however, would leave the racketeers 
with their own organization intact 
and only a hastily mobilized force to 
oppose them. 

It was Dave Beck, as an AFL Vice 
President, who insisted that the AFL 
expel the ILA at once and replace it 
with a newly chartered longshore- 
men’s union. The waterfront must be 
cleaned up once and for all, he ar- 
gued, and the AFL, as the champion 
of clean trade-unionism, was duty- 
bound to do the job. Honest business- 
men would take heart from the AFL 
stand, the law-enforcement authori- 
ties would help, and so would repu- 
table trade unions in the area. Beck’s 
position was bolstered by Paul Hall, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Atlantic 
district of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union, who promised full aid 
in any move to break the hold of the 
racket boys on the waterfront. Meany 
and the Council were thus persuaded 
to proceed with full expulsion and 
the chartering of the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen to re- 
place the ILA. Paul Hall kept his 


word. Dave Beck didn’t. 





to 


CAPTAIN BRADLEY, DAVE BECK AND JAMES HOFFA: MANEUVERS THREATEN DECENT TRADE-UNIONISM 








In the struggle that ensued with 
mounting violence on New York’s 
docks, the IBL made a remarkable 
showing. It was forced to fight not 
only the goons but also a number 
of employers whose scruples did not 
prevent them from working hand in 
glove with the crooks. In addition, 
John L. Lewis showed up with a war 
fund of $300,000 for the ILA, while 
West Coast longshore boss Harry 
Bridges sent one Charles Velson to 
supply aid and counsel to the boss- 
man of the ILA, Vice President 
Thomas (Teddy) Gleason. Mr. Vel- 
son, in a previous incarnation, had 
spearheaded the Communist faction 
in the American Labor party in New 
York, but Teddy brushed this off as 
irrelevant. To top it all, the rank-and- 
file of the longshoremen had _per- 
sonal and social attachments to their 
ILA leaders, and regarded with fear, 
timidity or simple indifference the 
attempt to clean up the docks. 

The IBL had the prestige of the 
AFL, the support of the Seafarers, 
and very little else. The Teamsters, 
who are in a key position in any wa- 
terfront activity and had originally 
instigated the ILA ouster, turned 
reluctant dragons and showed benev- 
olent neutrality toward the goons. 

Despite all this, the new longshore 
union came within a few hundred 
votes of winning the NLRB election 
held two years ago. It was when the 
IBL, now under the auspices of the 
merged AFL-CIO, moved recently to 


renew its fight for recognition and a 





GEORGE MEANY: READS RIOT ACT 


Labor Board election that James 
Hoffa showed up to spike the move 
and grant the racket outfit a credit 
of $400,000. 

Hoffa’s action was in obvious defi- 
ance of standard procedure in the 
labor movement. Dave Beck prompt- 
ly made a cross-country dash to his 
Seattle estate and became unavailable 
for comment. However, George 
Meany grabbed him by the scruff of 
his telephone and read the riot act to 
him. Meany, it is reported, did not 
plead or argue with Beck. He merely 
read him the clause in the AFL-CIO 
constitution providing that any affili- 
ate which gives aid and comfort to 
an expelled organization is itself sub- 
ject to expulsion. Beck took the hint 
and announced that the Hoffa deal 





HIGH AUTHORITY 


A Budapest magazine says that Hungarian girls wearing low-cut dresses 
are unpatriotic and foreign.—News item. 


The hope chest’s gone 


In Budapest. 


Girls see no hope. 


(Men see no chest. ) 


That’s why I’m staying 


In the West. 


—Richard Armour 








would be “postponed” and the $400. 
000 subsidy to the ILA given fur. 
ther study. 

One minor character who was 
chagrined by this new turn in events 
was Captain William  (Tugboat 
Bill) Bradley. Bradley is President 
of the ILA and seems to enjoy wear. 
ing the badge of office even though 
his boys pay him about as much 
attention as they do to the picture 
on the wall. An innocent bystander, 
he may go to jail for a strike call 
he issued at the behest of Tough 
Tony Anastasia. one of the over- 
lords of the Brooklyn docks. He is 
thus somewhat in the position of his 
ailing predecessor Joseph P. Ryan, 
who was convicted for the minor 
trespass of accepting some Christ- 
mas booze and a little backsheesh 
from several old pals among the 
stevedore firms. Somehow or other, 
the tough babies who really run the 
works in the ILA have always found 
some respectable blubberbrain to 
front for them. 

Hoffa’s flirtation with the long- 
shoremen, the contest for control of 
the Teamsters’ New York organiza- 
tion, and the alliances with shady 
elements made by several Beck lieu- 
tenants fall into a pattern of power- 
lust that is as full of danger for de- 
cent trade-unionism as it is for in- 
dustrial welfare and law and order. 
The Brotherhood of Teamsters is not 
only the biggest trade union in the 
United States but also one of the 
finest; despite the discredit brought 
upon it in recent years, it enjoys 4 
deserved reputation for integrity, 
militancy and adherence to high la 
bor principle. Holding a key position 
by its control of trucking, it has 
been of inestimable value to sister 
unions during strikes. 

It would be a crippling blow to 
labor if this proud and powerful or 
ganization were lost to the unscrupu- 
lous elements that now seek to domi- 
nate it. Yet, if despite all efforts the 
Teamsters’ Brotherhood goes wrong; 
the AFL-CIO will have no alterna 
tive but to suspend it and perhaps 
eventually expel it from its midst. 
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The Sixth Soviet Five Year Plan 





AGGRESSION BY 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By Tom Whitney 


NE MORNING last August. Alexander Yezhevsky, 

Deputy Soviet Minister of the Farm Machinery 
and Tractor Industry and member of the Soviet agri- 
cultural delegation to the United States. sat beside me 
at breakfast in the coffee shop of the Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis. Yezhevsky had seen quite a bit of me as 
I accompanied his group through Iowa, South Dakota 
and Minnesota, and it wasn’t the first time we had 
chatted. He told me that he and a colleague had toured 
the Minneapolis suburbs the previous day. 

“When.” I asked him, “are you going to build six- 
room private homes and private automobiles in quantity 
for Soviet citizens like those many Americans have?” 

The husky, dark-haired Siberian industrial executive 
was taken aback. but quickly replied: “The essence of 
the matter isn’t six-room homes and automobiles.” 

“What, then, is the essence of the matter?” I asked. 

Yezhevsky suddenly remembered he was speaking to 
an American journalist. Staring fixedly at his half- 
empty glass of milk, he finally remarked: “I’m not 
here to talk about politics!” 

In other circumstances, he would have given the 
proper Communist answer: “The essence of the matter 
is the military-economic strength of the state.” 

State military-economic power is also the key to 
understanding the Sixth Soviet Five Year Plan, recently 
approved at the 20th Communist Party Congress. It 
has been the key to Soviet planning for 28 years. 

Two major facts describe Russia’s economy now: 

a Through enormous sacrifice and effort, the Soviet 
Union has reached industrial maturity. It has achieved 








Tom Whitney studied Russia and Russian before the war 
and joined the OSS in 1941. He served in Moscow from 
1944 through July 1953—first as chief of the U.S. 
Embassy’s economic section, then as Associated Press 
‘orrespondent (reporting such events as the birth of 
the Cominform, Stalin’s death and Beria’s arrest). He 
has heen an AP foreign-news analyst here since the end 
of 1953, covered the U.S. tour of the Soviet farm delega- 
tion, and has also written for the N. Y. Times Magazine. 
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industrial-scientific transformation 


like the United States, to produce 


that 20th-century 
which enables it, 
hard goods in an endless and ever-increasing stream. 

2. The Soviet leadership is devoting most of the 
great wealth which flows from its mines, mills and 
factories to increasing the military-economic might of 
the state. A much lesser part is devoted to raising the 
low living standards of Soviet citizens, 

Nikita Khrushchev claims that during the first five 
Five Year Plans, from 1928 through 1955, Soviet in- 
dustrial output rose more than 20 times, American 
economists familiar with Soviet statistical methods esti- 
mate the increase at eight to nine times — quite a rise 
in any case. In 1928, the USSR ranked behind Britain, 
Germany and France in industrial development; in 1955, 
it produced only about 5 per cent less coal, 15 per cent 
less electric power, 20 per cent less steel than those 
three great industrial nations (all producing at record 
levels) combined. 

While 
rocketed upward, the living standard of Soviet citizens 
has risen little, if at all. Certainly the ordinary Soviet 
city-dweller has considerably less housing floor space 
today than 27 years ago. He does have more electricity 


capital-goods and armaments output has 


and gas, better sanitation and water supply, but this 
is small compensation for terrible overcrowding. Hous- 
ing space on the farms probably has not declined since 
1927, and a significant number of peasants now have 
electric lighting, but the typical Russian peasant hut 
remains what it was. 

Today’s average Russian eats considerably less milk, 
butter. meat and other high-quality foods than in 1928; 
livestock population declined while human population 
rose and Soviet territory expanded. Whether the Soviet 
citizen now eats more grain and cereal products is 
problematic. He does get more potatoes, considerably 
more fish and sugar. more vegetable fats and_ less 
animal fats. On the whole, however, the Soviet diet in 
1955 was inferior in quality to what it had been before 
the First Five Year Plan, when it was not very good. 

On the other hand, the Soviet consumer in 1955 had 


1 





a great deal more of industrial consumer goods, rang- 
ing from soap, matches and kerosene to bicycles, watches 
and radio sets, In clothing and footwear, too, the aver- 
age Russian got considerably more than in 1928, Twice 
as many shoes per capita were produced in 1955- 
though that meant only 1.5 pairs per person per year. 
Cloth production rose more than 80 per cent on a per 
capita basis. 

Other standard-of-living factors are harder to measure 
statistically. But standards of public health and tech- 
nical education have risen greatly. The death rate fell 
from one of the highest in Europe to one of the lowest. 
Medical care became available to almost everyone. 
Primary education is universal while higher technical 
education has greatly expanded. 

Nevertheless, the fact remained that the people of 
the USSR had received only the smallest share of the 
enormous increase in industrial production and_na- 
tional income. 

Holding back living standards in favor of a grandiose 
increase in state military-economic might has been a 
deliberate policy. Ex-Premier Malenkov revealed in 1953 
that. from 1929 through 1952, the Soviet Government 
invested nine times as much in heavy industry (basic 
raw materials, capital and war goods) as in light in- 
dustry ‘consumer goods). 

Even judged purely as an economic machine. with- 
out attention to moral and political factors, the Soviet 
economy shows many weaknesses. Agriculture, transport 
and even the living standard (seen merely as a bar 
to increased productivity) are obvious trouble spots. 
Yet. despite some colossal failures on individual sectors. 
the Soviet leadership has done on the whole what it set 
out to do. It has created a complex military-economic ma- 
chine of great size and striking power. 

How will it be used in the future? The year 1956 is. 
in a sense, a watershed. It is a year in which the Soviet 
Government might have decided to shift its emphasis 
to the citizens’ needs. Instead. the new Sixth Five Year 
Plan follows the old pattern: “heavy industry first.” 

Between now and 1960. total industrial production is 
scheduled to rise by 65 per cent, with heavy industrial 
production increasing 70 per cent and machinery out- 
put (capital goods and weapons) by 80 per cent. Steel 
output will increase from 45 million metric tons to 6% 
million — over 50 per cent. Electric power production 
will increase from 170 billion kilowatt hours to 320 
billion — nearly double. Petroleum output will increase 
from 71 million tons to 135— also nearly double. 

This means that in just five years the Soviet Union 
plans to add to its existing steel output a new steel 
industry as powerful as that of West Germany: a new 
coal production roughly equal to Britain’s: new _ pet- 
roleum output greater than Saudi Arabia’s: and new 
electric power equal to three-quarters of the combined 
1955 output of Britain, France and West Germany. 





One cannot dismiss these goals as mere propaganda, 
In both the Fourth and Fifth Five Year Plans, the 
Soviet Union overfulfilled its targets for these items. 

The new plan’s goals for living standards are als 
impressive, on their own relative scale. It promises a 
30-per-cent rise over 1955 in real wages for workers, 
and a 40-per-cent increase in farm income. Output of 
industrial consumer goods will be increased anywhere 
from 23 per cent for cotton textiles to 510 per cent for 
washing machines—-60 per cent overall. The plan 
promises new housing for about 20 million persons on 
the basis of a Soviet “minimum-decency” allotment of 
10 square meters (108 square feet) of floor space per 
person. (The present average for city dwellers is a little 
over a third of this standard.) Farm homes built by 
peasants for themselves will supplement this Government: 
built housing. 

Educational facilities will be expanded to provide 
universal 10-year schooling, more higher technical edu- 
cation, and — at long last — tuition-free secondary and 
higher education. Hospital space will be expanded 
nearly 30 per cent, social security appropriations raised 
nearly one-third. And 65 new TV stations will be built. 

In addition, Khrushchev told the Congress that be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 the work-week will be shortened 
from its present 48 hours (six eight-hour days) to 41 
hours (five seven-hour days, six hours on Saturday) or 
to 40 hours (five eight-hour days). An even shorter 
work-day is planned for miners and young people. 

This is no small program, If fully implemented. it 
would for the first time raise living standards sub- 
stantially above the 1928 level. However, there appear 
to be several booby-traps in the plan. 

In the first place, the Soviet Government has made 
substantial promises to consumers before and failed— 
with a fair degree of uniformity —to keep them in 
full. The latest promises were made by Malenkov in 
late 1953. The 1955 figures now available contrast poor- 
ly with the goals of that widely-publicized Malenkov 
plan. It is now apparent that this program was cut 
back severely even before the end of 1954. (Neverthe- 
less. many consumer-goods goals originally set for 1955 
by the Fifth Five Year Plan were attained. Between 
1948 and 1955. there was a steady rise from miserable 
wartime levels in real wages and consumer income.) 

One must, then. regard the latest plan’s assur 
ances with skepticism — especially since these are 
closely tied up with a fantastic agricultural plan which 
continues previous unrealistic Soviet patterns. Alread) 
some documents have emanated from Moscow which 
raise serious questions. 

Most important of these is a decree raising the prices 
which the Government will pay to collective farms for 
potatoes and vegetables. Potato prices were raised 150 
per cent and more, vegetable prices 70 per cent and 
more. Who will pay for these increased prices to the 
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collective farms? For an answer, we turn to the words 
of Khrushchev in 1953 — at a time when procurement 
prices for potatoes and vegetables had also just been 
sharply raised. Said Khrushchev: 

“We have done as much as we can to raise potato 
procurement prices. A further rise in procurement prices 
for potatoes and vegetables is impossible. If we were to 
extend this policy, trade in potatoes and vegetables 
would be unprofitable [for the state—T.W.]. Then, 
instead of reducing retail prices for potatoes and vege- 
tables. which the Party and the Government are con- 
stantly doing, we would have to raise them, which is 
not to the people’s interest. It goes without saying that 
the Party and the Government cannot and will not do 
this.” 

The new increase in procurement prices, therefore, 
means that the Government has abandoned the policy 
of cutting retail prices—a policy introduced in 1947 
with derationing and currency reform and implemented 
annually through 1954, but not in 1955. In his re- 
port. Khrushchev admitted that it will not be possible 
to carry out price decreases on their former scale. In 
other words, price cuts, which between 1947 and 1954 
affected important commodities. including clothing and 
food. will now be limited to goods of lesser significance. 

If price cuts will be insignificant, how can the Soviet 
Government fulfil its promise of a 30-per-cent rise in 
teal wages? By a rise in monetary wages? That has not 
been permitted since 1946. The Congress did hear a 
promise of increased wages for the lowest-paid work- 
ers, but not a word about wages generally being per- 
mitted to move upward. In fact, Lazar Kaganovich’s 
speech indicates that a wage reform and general re- 
vision of piece-work norms will be carried out in such 
a way as to constitute nothing less than a speed-up for 
all workers. Meanwhile, the total wage bill of the 
economy (and, presumably, the average money wage as 
well) will be swelled by the rise in the number of 
bureaucrats, technicians and executives who run the 
Soviet machine and draw down fat pay and bonuses. 

Finally. directives have been issued since the Congress 
which may nullify any living-standard gains Soviet farm- 
ers might have expected from the plan. It is possible 
these will mean a reduction in the size of private land 
plots farmed individually by collective farmers and in 
their private livestock holdings. The ultimate goal pre- 
sumably is to eliminate private livestock and reduce the 
private land plots to decorative significance. This is ap- 
parently an important step in reducing the peasants to 
landless farm laborers, depriving them of the last vestige 
of the most basic human freedom—the right to have and 
use land and livestock. 

Summing up, the Sixth Five Year Plan will be an- 
other big stride in increasing the military-economic 
might of the Soviet state, In 1960, heavy industry will 
‘ommand an even greater share of total industrial pro- 
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duction than its present 70 per cent. Some progress is 
likely in agriculture, though probably much less than 
planned. Even making the necessary discount for of- 
ficial duplicity toward consumers, the plan will see 
some improvement in living standards, But that im- 
provement is nowhere near what could pe done if 
the Soviet Government were willing to divert resources 
away from the buildup of military-economic potential. 

In view of Soviet behavior in world affairs, people 
outside Russia are entitled to ask what the Kremlin 
intends to do with its enormous economic potential in 
the years to come, particularly after 1960. Roughly 
speaking, there are only three main channels for the 
consumption of wealth produced by a modern industrial 
society: (1) consumption by individuals for material 
needs: (2) consumption by the state for defense or 
war; and (3) capital investment by the state or private 
enterprises. The last is, in effect, deferred consumption 





~-Krokodil 


"WE WON'T HAVE TO REPAIR THIS HOUSE AGAIN... 
ONE MORE REPAIR WOULD FINISH IT 


which ultimately swells consumption through the first 
two channels. 

The U. S. economy is geared to individual consump- 
tion. Though military expenditures have been im- 
portant in the last 15 years, the significant long-term 
direction has been toward raising living standards. 
The Soviet economy may not be irrevocably oriented 
toward endless state consumption for defense and war, 
but the direction of Soviet capital investment forces 
the conclusion that defense and war needs are decisive. 

Until Russia decides to compete with us in meeting 
citizens’ needs, the economic power which it is creat- 
ing is a danger to the free world and a temptation 
to its power-minded leaders. The avowed goal — in- 
deed, obsession — of the Soviet leaders is to “overtake 
and surpass” the U.S. in economic development. They 
are not, however, attempting to surpass the U.S. in 
living standards—but rather in potential for war. 

Take private automobiles, for example. The Soviet 
Union produced about 100,000 passenger cars in 1955; 
it plans to increase this to perhaps 200,000 in 1960. 


America’s 1955 production was 8 million cars. If the 
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Soviets wanted to, they could produce a million autos. 
maybe more, in 1960. Instead. steel, rubber and other 
materials, as well as the industrial capacity involved in 
their production, go to make capital and war goods. 

In effect, the Soviet Communist leadership is prac- 
ticing what can be called “aggression by economic 
planning.” Acute consumer needs are being deliberately 
suppressed in order to prepare for a future political, 
economic and perhaps military offensive against other 
nations — primarily the United States. 

Although this policy poses acute problems for the 
U.S., our political leaders either are unaware of them 
or do not dare bring them to the attention of the 
American people. The simple fact is that the United 
States is in grave and immediate danger of losing its 
industrial-technological-scientific leadership in the world 

and, with this, its political influence. 

Superficially, the situation might seem comforting. 
1955 was a boom year in the U.S. Industrial leaders 
announced big programs of capital expansion. The 
U.S. superiority to the USSR is still more than 3 to 1 
in electric power, more than 2 to 1 in steel, nearly 5 to | 
in petroleum. On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
has nearly caught up in coal. And in the crucial ma- 
chinery industries the U.S. margin is probably not better 
than 2 to 1. 

Two factors imply that this margin is now insecure. 
One is growth. Russia is maintaining a fairly steady 
pace of increasing its industrial output—1l0 per cent 
and more per year. The U.S. rate of increase has been 
averaging from 3.5 to 5.5 per cent per year recently. 
This means that, unless the U.S. accelerates its growth. 
the Soviet Union will continue to narrow the gap. 

The second factor is concentration. With a relatively 
small proportion of national income, as compared with 
Western countries, going to meet consumer needs, Mos- 
cow can direct a much higher percentage of national 
income and industrial production down lines of state 
effort. This explains the speed of the Soviet atomic ef- 
fort and the rapid Soviet advances in guided missiles 
and jet planes. 

Early in 1954, the Soviet Government announced 
a program for sowing grain in virgin and uncultivated 
lands in Kazakhstan and other eastern areas of the 
USSR. In two short years, over half a million Soviet 
youths have been mobilized and settled on these plains. 
By the end of this year, nearly 75 million acres will 
be under crops, or about to be. on these farms. One 
may well question the agricultural wisdom of this pro- 
gram, but one must be impressed by its vastness. (The 
peak acreage under wheat in the United States — in 1949 
— was only 76 million acres.) 


Soviet efforts in hydroelectric construction are also 
impressive. The USSR is in the process of transforming 
the Volga into a long series of big dams, Three of these 
dams — one of them complete. another well advanced 
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in construction, the third to be built — will be larger 
than any single hydroelectric installation in the world, 
On the remote and frigid Angara, one large dam js 
nearing completion, and construction has begun on the 
biggest of all at Bratsk. When complete, in 1960, the 
latter will have a capacity of 3.2 million kilowatts and 
an annual output of 20 billion kwh — nearly half 
as much as all the electric power stations of France 
combined. 

By 1960, says the Sixth Five Year Plan, the Soviet 
Union will have nuclear power stations with 2 to 25 
million kilowatts of capacity. Present predictions for 
the U.S. are 1 to 2 million kilowatts. It would not be 
surprising if the Soviet Union scored a major triumph 
by putting its first large atomic-power station into 
operation before the United States. Nor would it be 
surprising if the Soviet Union succeeded in shooting 
into space the first artificial satellite. The ability to 
concentrate may also mean that, in certain fields of mi- 
litary technology. the USSR is already ahead of the 
United States. 

This is much more dangerous than Americans 
realize — and it will become even more so five years 
from now unless the U.S. wakes up. Americans have 
a tendency to rely on the H-bomb and “massive re- 
taliation” to deter would-be aggressors. These are 
important, to be sure, but to rely primarily on them 
is a Maginot Line psychology. The only real military 
security for the non-Communist world lies in con- 
tinued and marked scientific-technological superiority 
over the Soviet Union. The real factor which has led 
Soviet leaders to avoid war in the last decade is not 
so much U.S. atomic superiority as what it represents: 
economic, technological and scientific dominance. And 
here our margin is rapidly being narrowed. 

Scientific-technological-economic superiority is. of 
course, no panacea for our world problems, Without 
intelligent. elastic and imaginative foreign policies. it 
could easily mean nothing. On the other hand, no U.S. 
policy, no matter how ingenious, could ever compen: 
sate for the loss of that superiority. 

The U.S. can go blithely along paying no attention 
at all to the Soviet economic challenge — in which case 
Russia could well catch up with and overtake us some- 
where between 1965 and 1980. The consequences of 
this are incalculable — or. rather. they are too easil) 
calculable and too horrible. 

The alternative is for the United States to mobilize in 
a giant effort, not so much military as economic. 
technological and scientific, with the aim of retainirg 
a constant 2-to-1 margin over the Soviet Union. If 
started now, such an effort could succeed — without im- 
pairing political freedoms and still providing a steady 
and appreciable rise in living standards. If we wait five 
more years. much greater efforts will be required. Ten 
years’ time may be too late. 





The New Leader 
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By David J. Dallin 


MARK ZBOROWSKI, 


SOVIET AGENT 


ARK ZBOROWSKI arrived in the 
United States in 
1941. The standing rules of Soviet 
intelligence would normally require 
him to report at once—to an NKVD 


December 


representative at the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington or the Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City or to one 
of their agents. As an old hand 
in espionage, he knew the techniques, 
the nicknames and the passwords. In 
such cases, the newly arrived agent’s 
credentials are checked with Moscow 
and an answer is quickly received. 
In this instance. there would have 
been some delay, since the Germans 
were then at the gates of Moscow 
and many of the NKVD departments 
had been evacuated to the east. How- 
ever. a reply would surely have been 
received some time in 1942, confirm- 
ing Zborowski as a Soviet agent in 
the United States. 

According to Zborowski’s testimony 
before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, it was the NKVD’s 
American agents who contacted him, 
rather than the other way around. 
While he was living in Seagate, he 
said, a stranger approached him on 
the beach and, without giving his 
hame. arranged a rendezvous in a 
café: contact was maintained peri- 
odically throughout 1943-45. In the 
light of his subsequent services to 
Soviet intelligence. however, and of 
what we know of the established 
tules of conspiratorial procedure. 
this tale seems most unlikely. Clear- 
ly, Zborowski is unwilling to admit 
that he himself took the initiative in 
making contact with the NKVD on 
American soil. 
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(Second of two articles) 





The Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee has already held two 
public hearings on the case of Mark 
Zborowski, first identified as a 
Soviet agent in THE New Leaner. 
Here David J. Dallin, who has 
known Zborowski for almost two 
decades, concludes his account of 
the latter’s activities. In his first 
article, last week, Dr. Dallin de- 
scribed Zborowski’s prewar activities 
as a Soviet agent operating within 
the Trotskyite movement in France. 





Zborowski’s first assignments in 
this country were similar to those 
he had carried out in France. He 
was ordered to continue his contacts 
with various Russian émigré groups 
and report on them. 

The situation had changed in one 
important respect: Trotsky had been 
murdered, and the Trotskyite groups 
were now of less interest to Mos- 
cow. Hence. Zborowski’s task was to 
establish relations with the Russian 
Menshevik leaders who had arrived 
in the United States a short time 
before. He soon succeeded in pene- 
trating the left-wing Menshevik fac- 
tion headed by Theodore Dan and 
Aaron Yugov. Dan, the well-known 
Socialist leader of the Kerensky pe- 
riod, visited Zborowski and dis- 
cussed various matters with him, 
political and otherwise. Yugov. while 
in France, had published a statistical 
review on Russia under the title 
DOSS; Zborowski now advanced 
him a sum of money (no doubt ob- 
tained from the NKVD) with which. 
as partners, they might revive this 
publication. 





One of Zborowski’s assignments 
was Victor Kravchenko, who had de- 
fected from the Soviet service in 
April 1944. Even though he was not 
a top-ranking Soviet official. Krav- 
chenko’s defection was extremely em- 
barrassing to Moscow; at a time 
when sympathy for “our great Soviet 
ally” was widespread throughout 
this country, he had published a 
statement in the New York Times 
stressing that the Soviet political sys- 
tem was still based on terror and 
that Soviet foreign policy was ag- 
gressive and imperialistic. The war- 
time alliance made an attempt at kid- 
naping or murder impossible, but the 
Soviet Government hoped to have 
Kravchenko extradited by the United 
States as a deserter from the Red 
Army. If this was to be accomplished. 
it was essential to prevent him from 
going underground. Zborowski was 
given the job of discovering Krav- 
chenko’s whereabouts and keeping 
watch on his movements. He suc- 
ceeded in the following manner: 

Among the numerous people on 
whom Zborowski was assigned to 
spy were Mrs. Dallin and myself; 
he had reported regularly on us to 
the NKVD in France, where we were 
acquainted. Thus, on one occasion 
he offered to serve as my secretary: 
since he knew my funds were very 
low, he was willing to work “at a 
very small salary.” This at once made 
me somewhat suspicious; after all. 
he was a married man with a family 
to support. Yet, how could I distrust 
this veteran Trotskyite and friend of 
Leon Sedov? I finally suppressed my 
doubts, though I did not accept his 


offer. A short time after, Zborowski 
informed me that he had succeeded 
in renting an apartment in the build- 
ing where I lived; this seemed rather 
astonishing in view of the severe 
wartime housing shortage in New 
York and the considerable expense 
often involved in obtaining an apart- 
ment. 

Zborowski’s efforts eventually paid 
off. In the first months after his de- 
fection, Kravchenko was very lonely 
and I tried to introduce him to some 
Russian-speaking people whom I con- 
sidered reliable. One of them was 
the late Joseph Shaplen, Russian ex- 
pert of the New York Times; another 
was Vladimir Zenzinov, the Socialist 
Revolutionary exile who died several 
years ago. Among the others was 
Mark Zborowski. 

One day, when Kravchenko was to 
take a train to Detroit, I asked Zbor- 
owski to see him off at Grand Central 
Station. He did so. The next morn- 
ing at 8. Kravchenko called me from 
Detroit in great excitement: Four 
husky men had trailed his car for 
an hour through the streets, disap- 
pearing only when he and his com- 
panions finally stopped in front of a 
police station. 

Although in conversation with me 
he pretended to dislike Kravchenko 
personally, Zborowski repeatedly in- 
vited him to his home. where the 
latter read him chapters from his 
forthcoming book. This was the win- 
ter of 1944-45, when Soviet Ambas- 
sador Gromyko was hammering at 
Secretary of State Stettinius with de- 
mands to surrender Kravchenko. On 
the advice of his friends, Kravchenko 
made every effort to conceal himself; 
but. thanks to Zborowski, the NK VD 
was aware of his movements at all 
times. 

There is less evidence available 
about Zborowski’s subsequent ex- 
ploits. By the late 1940s. the circle 
of Russian émigrés in the United 
States seemed to hold less interest 
for the NKVD. and Zborowski was 
ordered to shift his activity to the 
American scene. He worked on vari- 


ous projects—with the American 





Jewish Committee, with a Columbia 
University group. 
later in a veteran’s hospital on a 
grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. None of this work involved mil- 


anthropological 


itary or diplomatic secrets, but it 
provided considerable political infor- 
mation of interest to Soviet intelli- 
gence. 

Zborowski told the Senate sub- 
committee that he has not worked 
for the Soviet secret police since 
1945. At that time. he said. when he 
was trying to break away, he received 
a letter with a newspaper photograph 
showing a man executed by a firing 
squad; the meaning was obvious. 
However, he went on. he ignored the 
warning and he was not bothered 
any more. Yet. he cannot produce 
the photograph, and the whole story 
of his easy escape from the NKVD 
fails to hold water. 

It is significant that. in his half- 
hearted “confessions.” Zborowski ad- 
mits little that was not already known 
to the authorities: he is clearly try- 
ing to protect himself against any 
legal action. He denies that he has 
even been a Communist or that he 
came to this country as an agent of 
the NKVD: needless to say. he never 
registered with the Department of 
Justice as a “foreign agent.” More 
than ten years have passed since he 
allegedly stopped working for the 
Soviet Government; hence, the stat- 
ute of limitations makes prosecution 
impossible. His entire testimony is 
a tissue of clever evasions, well 
thought out by a good legal mind. 

In recent decades. we have seen a 
number of Soviet intelligence agents 
who sincerely defected. Every one of 
them not only informed the authori- 
ties wherever he was living but told 
his story to the public at large. One 
need only mention Walter Krivitsky. 
Alexander Orlov, Elizabeth Bentley. 
Whittaker Chambers, Hede Massing 
and Alexander Foote. Their behavior 
was natural and healthy: at the same 
time, it was an effective method of 
breaking out of the obscurity which 
could only invite NKVD attempts at 
revenge. 





Zborowski never elected to make 
» clean breast. Not even his close¢ 
friends knew about his role as a spy 
until Nick Pavlov revealed the facts 
Interrogated by the FBI in the falj 
of 1954, he denied everything. Later, 
when rumors began to spread, he 
was asked point-blank by one of his 
friends whether they were true. An 
excellent actor. he denied it all with 
a great show of indignation. That is 
not the way a man behaves when he 
has broken his ties with the Soviet 
secret police. 


When he was before the Senate 
subcommittee, Zborowski claimed to 
have no names or addresses to tum 
over. The NKVD, he said, employed 
the customary methods of conspiracy 
and barred real names. In long years 
of collaboration, however. even the 
strictest rules tend to be broken and 
human relations develop. It is impos- 
sible to believe that, after more than 
a decade of NKVD work in France 
and the United States, Zborowski has 
learned no more than the few crumbs 
he now offers to the FBI and In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. It is 
significant that his attorney at the 
hearings was Herman A. Greenberg. 
who once defended Hanns Eisler and 
was until recently a member of the 
Communist-party law firm of Green: 
berg, Forer and Rein. It also became 
evident during the Senate investiga- 
tion that Zborowski’s circle of ac 
quaintances still includes Commun 
ists and pro-Communists; this would 
be impossible had he actually turned 
his back on Communism and the 
Soviet Union. 

We in the West are always read} 
to extend our hand to Communists 
who break with Moscow. We neces 
sarily demand more proof of good 
faith from former members of the 
Soviet secret police, but we welcome 
them, too, when we are convinced of 
their sincerity. But for those who. 
after living in our midst and spying 
on us for years, seek frantically for 
excuses as soon as they are caught 
instead of telling us all they know. 
we can only feel contempt and sus 


picion. 
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The Inverted Conscience 
of the Intellectuals 


A phantasmagoria of many elements, from a scholars’ meeting to ‘A Charmed Life’ 


By Robert E. Fitch 


N AGES PAST, our fathers fought that a man might be 

free to speak his mind. Today, we have progressed 
beyond that. Now the fight is that a man should be free 
not to speak his mind! 

Let us borrow authority from John P. Roche. writing 
in the New Republic: “While the old-style radical stuck 
out his chin and took his licks, never expecting that the 
reward for his apostasy would be good fellowship. our 
non-conformist is hurt when society retaliates for his 
deviation, for he feels that he deserves a medal.” Roche 
does not question the legal right of radicals to appeal to 
the Fifth Amendment; yet, “what I am suggesting is that 
by taking this way out they waive their moral status as 
radicals. ‘I refuse to testify on the ground that my testi- 
mony may incriminate me’—for a radical was there ever 
a starker summation of moral bankruptcy?” 

As I record these words, there boils through my brain 
a flood of impressions. The New Leeds of Mary McCar- 
thy’s A Charmed Life, a recent meeting of the Society of 
American Scholars, something about the private life of 
Dylan Thomas, and the clear and penetrating eye of Gus 
Claessens looking at me across a desk in a shabby office 
of the Socialist party—all pile up on and interpenetrate 
one another. Let us see if all this can be sorted into some 
pattern of coherence. 

* It is the annual meeting of the Society of American 
Scholars, December 1955. There is a piece of unfinished 
business from the previous year. A committee presents a 
Teport, in preparing which there have been some twelve 
months of inquiry and deliberation. The report has to 
do with the case of Professor X, who was fired from the 
faculty of North Pacific College because he refused to 
testify before the Velde Committee and appealed to the 
Fifth Amendment. 

To some of us. it is not clear how this can be made 
any part of our official business. For almost two decades. 
the papers presented to this society have been demonstrat- 
ing, on the basis of logical positivism and cultural rela- 
tivism, that there are no objective values for universal 
Rosert E. Fircu is Professor of Christian Ethics and 
Dean of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 
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rights of man. In the approved tradition at this session 
is a brilliant paper which argues the irrelevance of the 
concept of free will and the vacuity of the concept of 
moral responsibility. 

Nevertheless, the society does not hesitate to assert 
its will to protect one of its rights and to bring home a 
sense of moral responsibility to others. There is a vote of 
censure against the administration of North Pacific Col- 
lege, passed by an overwhelming majority. Apparently. 
this is a question of freedom of conscience. We are not 
defending the freedom of this conscience to speak. We 
are defending its freedom not to speak. 

¢ For a moment, Gus Claessens just sat there and 
looked at me. I’d been thinking hard about it all summer 
and had finally decided that this was the only thing to 
do. We didn’t yet have any New Deal to make it fash- 
ionable to be a social radical. But there was the corrup- 
tion in New York City and the mounting mess of injus- 
tice in the nation. So I walked into the office of the 
Socialist party and asked for a red card and offered to 
pay my dues, so I could be signed up good and proper. 

A part of that look in Claessens’s eye was doubting and 
sardonic, and seemed to say: “What are you doing here, 
college boy? Don’t you know that this isn’t a Sunday- 
school picnic? There’s no room in this outfit for pious 
panty-waists.” 

But the other part of the look spoke courage and 
friendly invitation, and said in effect: “All right, lad, if 
you think you’ve got the guts for it, then join up with us, 
There'll be some fighting and some fun, but mostly the 
dullness of duty and routine. Only don’t expect any gold 
medals for anything.” 

Then a lot of things happened fast. There was the 
time, after the election was over and the powers-that-be 
were no longer posing as the friend of the common man, 
when we were helping reorganize the ILGWU and the 
cops were told to get us off the streets. So they piled us 
into the wagon and dumped us each one into a private 
cell to wait it out where the spigot from which you got 
your drinking water was right over the bowl where you 
emptied your bowels and your bladder. When the court 
opened, they took us from there and herded us into the 
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bull-pen along with the alcoholics and the pimps and the 
perverts and the other social outcasts with whom we be- 
longed. A venal magistrate read us a pious lecture on not 
disturbing the peace and not blocking traffic. and then 
was smart enough to give us a suspended sentence. And 
when I got out of there and stood outside and looked 
back on what they called the Hall of Justice. I knew for 
just one sharp moment in my life what it felt like to be 
an anarchist and to wish that someone would put a bomb 
in my hand. 

The next day. our pictures came out in all the papers. 
and, what with the YMCA secretary who had a big hole 
in his forehead on account of a crude sinus operation, we 
looked like a fine collection of plug-uglies instead of a 
lot of nice boys with degrees in arts and philosophy and 
divinity. For an instant. | wondered what this would do 
to my job at CCNY. But I was not thinking: Will they 
promote me now and give me a raise in salary and 
maybe make me a full professor on tenure? 

Certainly none of us was seeking a sanctuary in silence 
and anonymity: If we had managed to incriminate our- 
selves in the cause that we believed to be just. we were 
mighty proud of it. Would we keep on fighting now. 
would we open wide our mouths and proclaim our gospel 
wherever we could hire a hall or buttonhole a stranger? 
I'll tell the world! 

© One might expect that a society of scholars would 
be extra anxious to present the truth and the whole truth 
in a report which was intended to vindicate a martyr to 
academic freedom and bring censure upon a famous 
liberal-arts college. And twelve months ought to be time 
enough to do a thorough job of it. Nevertheless. there 
were three vital facts which did not go into the report. 
and which could not be learned by the membership of the 
society until the vote of censure was recorded and the 
meeting was adjourned. 

First fact: There was not just Professor X. There were 
three of them—Professors X. Y and Z. All three refused 
to testify before the Velde Committee and invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. However. Professors Y and Z did 
speak with frankness to the faculty committee and the 
trustees of the college. Both of them were retained in 
their academic posts. One might hesitate to charge the 
administration of such a college with illiberality. 

Second fact: Professor X refused to discuss his case 
not merely before the trustees but even before a commit- 
tee of the faculty which had been elected by that body to 
represent it. In brief, Professor X refused to be frank 
with his own peers. 

Third fact: The faculty committee of this college, un- 
like the trustees, voted overwhelmingly to retain Profes- 
sor X in his post. even though he refused to testify to 
them. 

I try to tell myself that these things can’t be. Here we 
are on the eve of 1956, dealing with a case that arose in 
the summer of 1954. and by this time intelligent folk 
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must have learned a few things. But it can be, and it is, 
A committee of scholars in a democracy decides that it 
is irrelevant whether or not one of its colleagues belongs 
to an organization which puts its members under disci- 
pline to subvert all democracy. These scholars. whose 
main business is academic freedom and truth. decide that 
it is none of their business if a fellow scholar belongs to 
a group which, whenever it has had the power, has always 
adulterated truth and aborted liberty. Moreover. this is 
not happening in the faculty of some backwoods, jerk. 
water instituiion. It is happening in the faculty of a col- 
lege which in its own region has been pre-eminent as a 
center of liberal culture, and which over the entire nation 
has been renowned for high standards of scholarship. 

Just what is going on, one asks, when scholars contemn 
truth and liberty and abdicate intelligence? 

e Perhaps it is intelligence which abdicates itself! 
Separate intelligence from the warmth of emotion. from 
the radiance of faith. from the ardor of passion. from 
the entanglements of tradition; keep it clear. cool and 
clean; make it antiseptic to the point of sterility: That 
would be a pure intelligence, would it not? It might be 
the intelligence of a highly conscious artist and philoso- 
pher like Mary McCarthy, whose reason is sufficiently 
lucid to perceive the suicidal character of the reason of 
the persons in her novel. 

It is in Mary McCarthy’s New Leeds that people can 
enact the drama of which the title may be A Charmed 
Life. For in this community of actors. authors, artists. 
lawyers and scholars, people always do the reasonable 
and the sensible thing. Returning to this community to 
live is Martha, with her second husband John. Still at 
New Leeds. with a second wife. is Miles. the first husband 
from whom Martha ran away. 

They come together again for a play-reading at the 
home of mutual friends. Here the mood is created for 
what is to follow. There are three elements: 

1. The absurdity of religion: “People ‘need’ religion 
to ‘deepen their awareness’ or give them ‘tragic irony — 
the way I ‘need’ a facial cream to make my life more 
glamorous.” 

2. The relativity of morals: Love is a weakness: duty 
is mere conformity; both the hero and the villain are 
right and wrong, each in his own way. 

3. The vanity of reason (although this is not made 
explicit until later): “You take up a doubting posture. 
But you don’t really doubt. You just ask questions, like 
a machine. . . . Nobody is really curious because nobody 
cares what the truth is.” 

That night when Miles takes Martha home, because his 
wife and her husband are away, comes the act of 
adultery. Both in this act and in the abortion that follows 
reason always prevails. It is reason as a sense of humor 
which. in the preliminary scuffling on the couch. enables 
Martha to see that she might as well give in to the assault 
of her ex-husband. “when she had already laid it on the 
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line for him about five hundred times.” It is reason which 
later points out to her the unforgivable negligence about 
contraceptives: “She ought to have thought. This failure 
to think was what she could forgive herself. And it was 
what John could not forgive her if he were ever to find 
out.” It is reason. with its respect for the value of truth. 
which finally convinces her she should have an abortion. 
since she cannot really know whether the child is John’s 
or Miles’s. And it is reason which applies Kant’s categori- 
cal imperative to the situation: “All the while, the moral 
part of Martha knew that she would have to have an 
abortion because all her inclinations were the other way. 
The hardest course was the right one; in her experience. 
this was an almost invariable law.” 

Let us be clear about what is being said and done here. 
Reason does not counsel resistance to seduction; it sug- 
gests that it might be sensible to succumb. Reason does 
not disapprove of adultery; it merely disapproves of the 
failure to use contraceptives. Reason has no particular 
concern for the ignorant husband; but reason. in the 
name of duty and truth. commands an abortion. Reason 
recks not of the unborn child that is to be slain: but rea- 
son does care for the proprieties. 

One wonders only if there could be any affinity be- 
tween the inverted conscience of New Leeds and _ the 
inverted reason of the Society of Scholars. 

¢ There was, however, one big moment in the annual 
proceedings when. with a little effort of the imagination. 
one might have taken pride in the stout hearts of one’s 
academic colleagues. As the time approached for the vote 
on the motion to censure North Pacific College. the pro- 
posal was suddenly made that there be a secret ballot. It 
was intimated that this was the only way to protect some 
members of the group from a vindictive college adminis- 
tration. 

But the proceedings of free scholars in a democracy 
have always been out in the open. While only members 
could take part in the business meetings. no interested 
person was ever kept from attending. since there was 
nothing to hide. Moreover. at a crisis like this, a man 
should step forward and take a stand for the freedom 
of his profession! It could be only the cowardly who 
would wish to conceal their ballots. So there was a vote 
by raised arms, with some abstaining altogether, but with 
a tremendous majority in favor of the motion to censure 
and with the open dissenters numbering less than the 
fingers of one hand. 

But what could have been the real intent behind the 
proposal for a secret ballot? Ostensibly. it was for pro- 
tection against those two monsters. the administration 
and the trustees. But in the academic world the instruc- 
tors and assistant professors hold full professors and 
department chairmen more in awe than they do any of 
the remoter hierarchs. It is directly upon the recommen- 
dation of these professors that all advancement depends. 
And a smart fellow would sooner offend the doctrinaire 
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conservatism of a trustee than the doctrinaire liberalism 
of his department chairman. Is it possible, indeed. that 
with a secret ballot there might have been fewer absten- 
tions from voting and a much greater number opposed to 
the motion of censure? 

Anyway, we took a stand openly—to protect the right 
of one of our fellows not to take a stand openly. We 
affirmed the inviolability of the academic conscience—in 
its superiority both to courtesy and to consistency. We 
declared ourselves publicly in favor of privacy. We 
came out courageously in behalf of cowardice! 

e And this, I think, brings us around to Dylan Thomas. 
For it seems that John Malcolm Brinnin wrote a book. 
Dylan Thomas in America, in which he reported the 
hair-pullings and the chasings and the roisterings of the 
poet, along with other human features and failings. Then 
the critics got into a big hassle as to whether or not this 
was a violation of the privacy of the poet. 

But I can’t help looking at it as Granville Hicks does. 
if I understand him aright. Because. in the first place. 
who made all these things public if it wasn’t the poet him- 
self, by the way he acted? And if they’re already public. 
then since when did good literary criticism follow the 
code of the gentleman that you may see a lot of things 
which you can’t rightly notice or mention. But. more to 
the point. if Dylan Thomas was in the heroic tradition of 
poets, he didn’t care anything about the privacy of his 
life. but meant it boldly to be a public life. for better or 
for worse, for beauty or for ugliness. come salvation or 
damnation. 

Curiously enough, it was only about two decades ago 
that we were listening to another voice whining about 
the privacy of its affairs. and saying that no one had 
any right to meddle in its business. and that it was a vul- 
gar violation of the rights of the individual to argue that 
such matters were affected with a public interest. Only 
this voice came from a capitalist. not from a poet. But 
Hicks must be right in principle about all these people: 
the actor. the author, the preacher, the politician. the 
poet. the prophet and the capitalist. For all of them. 
secrecy and privacy can only mean stultification: their 
lives are public because they have made themselves pub- 
lic persons. 

e Now it may be that I am getting unduly excited 
about all this. It may be that there is no connection be- 
tween the New Leeds of Mary McCarthy, the Society of 
American Scholars, and the tender-minded friends of 
Dylan Thomas. It is also possible that archaic types like 
Gus Claessens just don’t belong in the modern world any 
longer, and that what used to be called having the cour- 
age of your convictions is out of place in the sinister 
complexities of pressure politics. 

Nevertheless, it is amazing the way the liberal has 
managed to invert himself. He still likes to talk about 
standing on his own two feet, but he is in fact standing 
on his head. And it is a head which gets softer every 
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ninute. This latter-day, loose-minded liberal no longer 
lives a life in society. He is a solipsist for whom truth, 
beauty and goodness exist only as secretions in his own 
mind. Indeed, he knows no public truth, but only a pri- 
vate truth. He has convictions only about the right to 
have convictions. He can be courageous only in the 
defense of cowardice. His moral law has become an 
immoral law. When he seems to be fighting for his life. 
he is in fact preparing to commit suicide. Here reason 
takes hold of its own tail to swallow it, and freedom at 
last reaches the end of that long rope with which it will 
now hang itself. 

But I leave the last word to Mary McCarthy, precisely 
because her total perspective must be quite different from 
my own. Whether it is meant that the abrupt termination 
of a charmed life in New Leeds comes through the opera- 
tion of moral law, the caprice of blind fate, or some 
weird mixture of the two, I do not know. But it is clear 





that Mary McCarthy’s cool reason has a detachment 
which lifts it above the superficial sensibleness and 
rationality of the people in her story, and that she knows 
enough about logic to recognize irony and contradiction 
when they appear. 

Toward the end of the tale, Martha has at last man. 
aged to borrow the money necessary for the abortion 
which she feels obliged to undergo out of respect both 
for truth and for morality. In a cheerful mood, she is 
driving home, after twilight, to rejoin her unsuspecting 
husband. A car approaches from the opposite direction. 
Martha does the sensible thing. She slows down and 
draws over to the right side of the road. This is the 
blunder: 

“As the car crashed into her and she heard a shower of 
glass, she knew, in a wild flash of humor, that she had 
made a fatal mistake: In New Leeds, after sundown, she 


would have been safer on the wrong side of the road.” 





THE ROMPPANEN CASE 


By Moshe Decter 


N Marcu 20, 1949, Klaus Sa- 

muli Gunnar Romppanen, a 
former Finnish Army captain. landed 
in the United States with valuable 
intelligence documents on Soviet ac- 
tivity in Finland. He has spent the 
last seven years seeking to persuade 
American officials not to return him 
forcibly to Finland. Even now, his 
fate is undecided, a final deportation 
order having been stayed only by 
last-minute intercession. 

Romppanen, born in Karelia in 
1912, fought against the USSR in 
1940 and again in World War II. 
winning the Mannerheim Cross and 
several other decorations. In i943, 
he became an arms technician with 
the rank of captain and served until 
1948 as Chief Inspector in the Ord- 
nance Section, Weapons Division. 
Finnish Defense Forces HQ. 

Increasingly disturbed by Soviet 
infiltration, espionage and economic 
penetration, Romppanen began to 
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collect important documents relating 
to these Soviet activities, especially 
in Karelia. When he had taken all he 
could safely cache, he resigned from 
the service and applied to the U.S. 
Consul for an immigration visa to 
America. This was turned down. 
Romppanen initiated talks with U.S. 
military attachés in Helsinki. He 
came away from these talks with the 
distinct impression that they had 
promised him a career in the U.S. 
Army and ultimate U.S. citizenship. 
That they could not, and probably 
did not, make such promises is clear. 
Nevertheless, they were sufficiently 
impressed to prevail on U.S. Minis- 
ter Avra Warren to issue a limited 
visa for business purposes. Romp- 
panen may have mistaken their keen 
interest (complicated by language 
difficulties) for a promise. 
Romppanen delivered 25 pounds 
of secret documents to the military 
attachés, which they promptly for- 
warded to Washington. On March 
18, he departed for the United 
States, was met two days later by an 
Army colonel at Idlewild, and was 





Finn who gave Army key documents now faces deportation 


soon placed on a train for Washing- 
ton, where he was again met by high 
officers and installed at the Shore: 
ham Hotel. For ten days, he was in- 
tensively interrogated by more than 
30 officials, chiefly from the Army, 
but also from the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission. At the end, he was 
profusely thanked, provided with 
expense money, and dismissed. The 
military had done with him. 

Romppanen then requested and re- 
ceived a visa extension to December 
20, 1949, but a second request for 
extension was denied. From that 
point on, his persistent efforts to r¢ 
main in the U.S. were motivated by 
powerful fears: the fear of legal 
prosecution and punishment in Fir- 
land for stealing confidential docu- 
ments and transmitting them to 4 
foreign power; the fear that Finnish- 
American relations would be com 
promised; the fear of ruining the 
lives of several Finnish officers and 
civilians who were secretly impli 
cated in his efforts. 

Romppanen visited the retired 
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Finnish diplomat Hjalmar J. Pro- 
cope in New York. Procope, who 
had served as Finnish Foreign Min- 
ister and Minister to the U.S., as well 
as President of the League of Na- 
tions Assembly, advised Romppanen 
under no circumstances to return to 
Finland. For the last six years, 
Romppanen and his attorney have 
managed to prevent this, their own 
ingenuity and perseverance being 
abetted by the slow-moving processes 
of the Immigration Service. The bare 
outline of those years will serve to 
suggest their nightmarish quality. 

April 1951: Romppanen was ar- 
rested for deportation under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

November 1952: An Immigration 
Service hearing resulted in an order 
for his “voluntary deportation” 
(which permits slightly more time 
than an ordinary deportation order). 

May 1953: The Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals confirmed the order. 

November 1953: Romppanen ap- 
plied for an adjustment of immi- 
grant status under the terms of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

April 1954: Representative Charles 
J. Kersten of Wisconsin introduced a 
bill of relief to permit him to remain 
here as a resident alien. Congress ad- 
journed without acting on it, and 
Kersten was not re-elected. 

February 1955: A hearing on the 
adjustment-of-status application. 

April 1, 1955: Application denied. 

April 16, 1955: At 1:30 A... 
Romppanen climbed atop the Queens- 
boro Bridge, looked around, descend- 
ed. At 7 a.m., he returned to the 
bridge with food, spirits and a 
sweater for warmth. Attracting no 
attention, he climbed down. Then, at 
Ja.M., he climbed up again; at last. 
ielevision cameras, radio broadcast- 
ers, crowds of people, police and 
tewsmen gathered around. That 
week, Bill Leonard focused his TV 
“Eye on New York” on the inci- 
dent. And Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell Jr. introduced a bill 
of relief, which remains tabled. 

October 1955: Romppanen testified 
ata new Immigration Service hear- 
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ing on his application for adjustment 
of status. 

November 1955: Application de- 
nied. 

March 5, 1956: The Service re- 
gional office in Burlington, Vermont 
upheld the denial. 

In all these years of bureaucratic 
infighting, Romppanen for 
reasons never had the opportunity to 
present his full case. He felt morally 
bound not to divulge the names of 
the Finnish colleagues who had abet- 
ted his “treason” and could confirm 
it. He felt morally and legally bound 
not to divulge the nature of the in- 
formation he provided to the U.S. 
Army. The Army interrogators most 
directly concerned did not feel free 


many 


to testify at an immigration hearing. 
The top G-2 brass seemed consist- 
ently unaware even of his existence. 

As a result of all these factors, the 
various immigration boards had only 
Romppanen’s word for the value of 
his service. (There is, however, per- 
suasive reason to believe that the 
information was highly valuable and 
that certain key figures could attest 
to it under proper circumstances. } 
And so the various immigration ofh- 
cers consistently made the narrowest 
possible interpretation of the laws 
which provide refuge for those who. 
if deported, face “persecution for 
reasons of race, religion or political 
opinions.” 

On March 7. 
was picked up for immediate depor- 
tation and placed for safekeeping at 
the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 


pital on Staten Island. Six days later. 


1956, Romppanen 


at the request of Senator James Fast- 


land, Chairman of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration Joseph Swing 
agreed to stay the deportation while 
he reviews the case. 

There the matter stands. There is 
hope today because of the extraordi- 
nary persistence of Romppanen him- 
self, the ingenuity and skill of his 
counsel, B. Meredith Langstaff, and 
the energetic role of the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. But 
must a man be subjected to the 
harrowing course Klaus Romppanen 
has traversed only to be restored 
to a small measure of the hope he 
arrived here with seven years ago? 

The real question is this: Even if 
Romppanen’s 25 pounds of docu- 
ments were worthless, even if no 
moral commitment had accrued to 
him from our initial acceptance of 
his information, even if his deporta- 
tion would not bring dreadful em- 
barrassment to this country and dis- 
courage new defections from the So- 
viet orbit—are not seven years of 
servitude sufficient to warrant our 
compassionate gratitude? 

It is an irony of contemporary his- 
tory that America now uses her tra- 
ditional role of haven for refugees 
as a political weapon in the cold war 
against the USSR. Compassion for 
refugees has been transformed from 
an end in itself to a means of dis- 
advantaging the enemy. Perhaps the 
attempt to be moral by calculation is 
our basic mistake. Our safest, wisest 
course might be to revert to our for- 
mer, less ambiguous morality: “Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
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HICKS 


AVING GREATLY enjoyed Mark Harris’s new novel, 

Bang the Drum Slowly (Knopf, $3.50), I have been 
catching up with his earlier work. I still haven’t read his 
first novel, Trumpet to the World, published in 1946 
when he was 24 years old. But I have got hold of City of 
Discontent, his biography of Vachel Lindsay. and The 
Southpaw, to which the new novel is in a sense a sequel. 
I know now, beyond any question, that Harris is one of 
the important young writers. 

In The Southpaw, Henry Wiggen tells how he got into 
big-league baseball at the age of 20 and describes his first 
season with the New York Mammoths. As one who can 
successfully ignore all baseball—except, perhaps. the 
deciding game of a tight World Series—I was astonished 
to discover that I was intensely interested in what hap- 
pened to the more or less mythical Mammoths in 1952. I 
wouldn’t know, of course, but I would be willing to bet 
that Harris is as near right as a human being can be in 
his account of what baseball players do and say and 
think and feel; I have the strongest possible sense that 
this is the real thing. But it isn’t the rightness that excites 
me: it’s the feeling of being inside. I care about what 
happens to the Mammoths because Harris compels me 
—against my will, or at any rate against my expectation 
—to identify myself with them. 

Successful as The Southpaw is as a novel about base- 
ball. it isn’t merely that. It can’t be, because Harris never 
forgets that ballplayers are human beings. Some of the 
people in the book, to be sure, have gone a long way to- 
ward being dehumanized, and the process of dehumani- 
zation—a process, needless to say, that does not go on 
only in big-league baseball—is the real subject of the 
book. While he is becoming a first-rate pitcher, Henry 
Wiggen is also becoming an individual. In the latter 
development, he is aided by three persons: his father, a 
baseball player himself but never merely a_ baseball 
player; an elderly neighbor, an astronomer named Aaron 
Webster, who proudly carries individualism to the ex- 
tremes of eccentricity; and the astronomer’s niece, Holly. 
whom Henry eventually marries. Despite these bulwarks, 
Henry yields a good deal of ground in the course of the 
season, but in the end he triumphantly asserts himself. 

If you haven’t read The Southpaw, try to read it before 
you read Bang the Drum Slowly. (As Henry takes pleas- 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 









By Granville Hicks 


A Fine New Novel by Mark Harris 
and Collected Stories of J. F. Powers 


ure in pointing out, it was published as a quarter-book 
costing 35 cents, but the paperback edition, issued by 
Permabooks, is hard to locate: I hope the publishers will 
get it back on the stands.) As I know from experience, 
you can enjoy the second book without having read the 
first, but having read Bang the Drum Slowly took the 
edge off my enjoyment of The Southpaw. Moreover, if | 
had read the first book, I would have taken a special 
satisfaction in the realization that the second represented 
a great advance in craftsmanship. Good as The Southpaw 
is, it gets some of its effects by the amassing of details, 
whereas Bang the Drum Slowly goes straight to the mark 
without a wasted word. 

In the new book, Henry is three years older than he 
was in The Southpaw, a veteran now, somewhat dis- 
concerted to discover how many of the men on the team 
are younger than he. He is married, and his wife is 
expecting a baby. In most ways, he is the same old 
Henry, cocky, articulate but only semi-literate, taking 
great pleasure in his dual success as pitcher and author; 
but there are signs that he is growing up, and it is quite 
clear that he has not forgotten the lesson he learned in 
the summer of 1952. 

Bang the Drum Slowly tells how Henry learned an- 
other lesson, but it is not his story in quite the way The 
Southpaw was. The character at the center is Bruce 
Pearson, Henry’s roommate, who has been told that he 
is suffering from an incurable disease. Bruce is. 9 
appears to be, the dumb ballplayer of the stereotypes. He 
doesn’t know how to do anything but play ball, and he 
doesn’t do that really well because he refuses to use his 
brains. What happens to the team as the news of Bruce's 
fate leaks from player to player, and what happens to 
Bruce as a result of the changed attitude toward him, is 
Harris’s theme. When Bruce’s secret is shared only by 4 
few, it is a divisive force, nearly ruining the team, but, 
as the knowledge spreads, it brings the team together 
again. And Bruce, no longer the butt of everybody's 
jokes, has his most successful season. Henry sums Up 
Bruce’s story and the lesson he learns from it in the last 
paragraph: “He was not a bad fellow, no worse than most 
and probably better than some, and not a bad ballplayer 
neither when they give him a chance, when they laid off 
long enough. From here on in. I rag nobody.” 
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Harris reminds me in certain ways of two other novel- 
ists about whom I have written in THE New LEADER— 
Wright Morris and Herbert Gold. For one thing, he is 
like them in his mastery of the vernacular style, though 
of course he handles it in his own way. What he tries to 
suggest is Henry Wiggen’s idea of a style suitable for 
publication, and at times this gives a humorously stilted 
effect, a little like that which Ring Lardner exploited in 
You Know Me, Al. Harris’s ballplayer, however, is a 
good deal mure of a person than Lardner’s, and Harris 
allows him a considerable range. Henry can be funny 
intentionally as well as unintentionally; he can be percep- 
tive, as in his description of Bruce’s family in Georgia; 
and he can be very touching. In the end, Harris leads 
us, just as Morris and Gold do, to a breath-taking aware- 
ness of the mysterious potentialities of the human spirit. 

One understands more clearly what Harris is doing 
alter reading City of Discontent. Here he not only tells 
the unhappy story of Vachel Lindsay’s life but presents 
the poet as the embodiment of important values. Using a 
considerable amount of fictionalized narrative, never as 
embroidery but always as interpretation, he shows Lind- 
say as the natural-born dissenter, the man who clings to 
his special vision at all costs. Of Lindsay’s weaknesses, 
both as man and as poet, he is completely aware, but he 
finds greatness in his refusal to conform and in his loy- 
alty to his own ideals and dreams. The book is an 
attempt to reclaim a certain area of what Van Wyck 
Brooks would call “our usable past,” and the area Har- 
ris works on has been much neglected in recent years. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, there is a close relation- 
ship between Harris’s Vachel Lindsay and his Henry 
Wiggen. Henry. I suspect, grew out of the author’s am- 
bivalent attitude toward big-league baseball. I am sure 
that he loves the game, and yet he realizes how intri- 
cately it is involved with elements in American life— 
specialization, ballyhoo, ruthless competition, the worship 
of money, to name but a few—that he despises. There is 
plenty of evil, but, he feels, there is also good, and so he 
takes this conceited kid, whose only asset seems to be his 
left arm, and shows that he has intelligence and decency 
and—in Bang the Drum Slowly—loyalty and compas- 
sion. Henry becomes a hero, not in copybook terms and 
not in sports-column terms but in strictly human terms, 
and through him Harris demonstrates the heroic poten- 
tialities of our species. 


9 HIS new book of short stories, The Presence of Grace 
(Doubleday, $2.95), as in its predecessor, The Prince 
of Darkness, J. F. Powers is more often than not con- 
cerned with Catholic clergymen. He is the only Catholic 
writer I know who can write about the Church with 
complete unself-consciousness, simply making the best of 
the material it offers him. Whatever the Church may 
mean to him, he is able to look at it as an institution 
administered by fallible human beings. Like any other 
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institution, it has its conflicts and crises, and the men 
who serve it are not free from professional deformation. 
It offers wonderful opportunities for the observation of 
human nature, and Powers is just the man to make the 
most of them. 

I am happy to find here the two stories about a rec- 
tory cat—‘“Death of a Favorite” and “Defection of a 
Favorite”—that first appeared in the New Yorker. Fritz, 
who serves as narrator, is surely one of the best-realized 
cats in all literature, but he also provides an admirable 
point of view for the observation of ecclesiastical in- 
trigue. Two other stories, the title story and “A Losing 
Game,” also portray the struggles, so limited in scope 
and yet so intense, that go on within a rectory. “Zeal” 
tells of an ardent priest and a rather worldly bishop, and 
I am afraid that one’s sympathies are all with the bishop. 
In “The Devil Was the Joker.” an intense and pure- 
minded young man, an erstwhile candidate for the priest- 
hood, is brought into contact with a racket that flourishes 
on the margin of the Church. “Dawn” makes of a trivial 
occurrence an issue that tries a priest’s soul. There are 
only two stories in which the Church as an institution does 
not play a part, and these, though written with great skill. 
seem a little less original and distinctive than the others. 

Powers not only uses his material without self-con- 
sciousness; he knows how to conjure away any stiffness 
or feeling of unfamiliarity the reader may have. He does 
this, so far as I can see, by using just the right details. 
and just enough of them, to make you feel at home. 
Father Malt, feeding his cat and fumbling with his hear- 
ing aid, and Father Fabre, who simply wants a table to 
put his typewriter on, are so appealingly human that the 
reader is immediately put at his ease. Having disarmed 
you, Powers moves quietly into his story, simply taking 
for granted the customs peculiar to the institution he 
happens to be writing about, and as he goes he lets you 
see deeper and deeper into his characters. 

I do not means that Powers goes in for dramatic reve- 
lations; we simply find ourselves looking into the dark 
corners where the foibles and weaknesses are hidden 
away—this man’s vanity, that man’s ambition. The 
drama is on the mild side: Father Fabre plots with the 
concentration of a field marshal for the table he wants: 
Father Malt’s cat becomes a symbol of victory and de- 
feat. But it is drama, and one is moved by it. Often the 
drama does not develop quite as one has expected: In 
“The Presence of Grace,” the old pastor unexpectedly 
wins our admiration, as in “The Devil Was the Joker” 
the salesman of religious specialties wins our sympathy. 
But the reversal is never mechanical: it always grows out 
of a deeper perception of character. Indeed, these stories 
have. as good stories must, the air of absolute inevitabil- 
ity; one feels that this is the way things happened, and 
that is all there is to it. Only on second thought do we 
appreciate the control and precision that make Powers 
one of our finest short-story writers. 
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Years of Trial and Hope: 1946-1952. 
By Harry S. Truman. 
Doubleday. 594 pp. $5.00. 


“I have often thought... ,” 
writes former President Truman. 
“how much is lost to us because 
so few of our Presidents have told 


... The Presi- 


dency of the United States carries 


their own stories. 


with it a responsibility so personal 
as to be without parallel... . To 
be President of the United States 
is to be lonely, very lonely at 
times of great decisions.” 


So, BEFORE it is too late, Truman 
proposes to record as much of the 
story of his occupancy of the White 
House as he is able to tell. Again, the 
result is a man’s own presentation 
of himself and a document for the 
historical record. It is also a docu- 
ment in current politics. No one has 
yet accused Truman of not being a 
politician. As he rightly observes. a 
President must be that if he is any 
good—and so no one will suspect 
Truman of forgetting that his 
second volume appears at a strategic 
moment in an election year. 

Here is an immense amount of val- 
uable historical record—more than 
in the first volume. Here is also a 
political brief for the author’s con- 
duct of the Presidency. Truman has 
a right to do this as an historical 
figure and as the active politician he 
still is. He has an added right be- 
cause a powerful amount of polliti- 
cal propaganda against him has been 
circulated by the Republican party 
apologists, which derives force from 
the fact of present Republican power. 
Necessarily, the combination de- 
tracts from the value of the book as 
history. It adds value to the book 
as a statement of the point of view 


rz} 


WRITERS and WRITING 


Truman’s Brief for His Presidency 


‘RECORD OF A BRAVE STATESMAN’ 


of the man most responsible for 
U.S. policy in the bitter seven years 
following the close of World War II. 

President 


the close of the war. a worldwide 


Truman inherited, at 
alliance. One major member--—the 
Soviet Union—had already decided 
under Stalin’s leadership to betray 
that alliance. and overtly or covertly 
to seize territory at the expense of 
her allies. To do this, it was neces- 
sary for Soviet diplomacy to prevent 
any peace conference of the kind 
that ended World War I. and to take 
maximum advantage of the shattered 
economy and social structure in the 
areas of conflict. As these included 
all Western Europe and most of Asia. 
the theater was enormous. 

The record shows that the Truman 
Administration was well informed 
from the outset. In Moscow. Ambas- 
sador Averell Harriman had no illu- 
sions; if Truman had any, they died 
early. Little consideration was given 
te actually terminating the nominal 
cooperation: much of 1946 was de- 
voted by the President to establish- 









Reviewed by Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


Professor of law, Columbia University; 
Assistant Secretary of State, 1941-46 


ing his own grip on the Government, 
but he was nevertheless coping mean- 
with Russian 
throughout the world. 
In December 1945, disintegration 
in China ied to his sending General 


while aggression 


Marshall there. The assignment was 
an impossible one. Truman thought 
no solution would be achieved by 
fighting more wars, and the United 
States had no intention of sending 
troops to the Asian mainland. A “for- 
mal” agreement between Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communists had been 
worked out, as Truman believed, by 
Pat Hurley; Marshall was sent to 
help work this into a viable Chinese 
government. He failed (in retrospect, 
anyone would have failed). and the 
only visible alternative would have 
been to intervene with troops on a 
huge scale. Truman considered this 
impossible. The outcome was a civil 
war in which the Communists were 
successful. with resultant Soviet as- 
cendancy on the Asian mainland. 

Would any President have handled 
the matter differently? Probably not. 
The one other responsibility—to give 
all-out backing to liberal groups in 
China opposed to both Communism 
and Chiang Kai-shek absolutism— 
apparently was not considered. There 
is no possibility of knowing. now, 
what the success of such a move 
might have been. The writer thinks 
there may have been a chance, but 
it is only surmise. 

In that year, too, the Russians 
were making trouble in Iran. There, 
swift use of the United Nations 
blocked Russian troops in northern 
Iran. American diplomacy made it 
clear that the accompanying Russian 
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drive to establish Soviet arms on the 
Dardanelles would be resisted. This 
was real diplomacy. The Soviet 
Union promptly turned to Greece, 
where a powerful and well-armed 
Communist revolution was being as- 
sisted from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
The British, at Winston Churchill’s 
initiative, had opposed this by force 
of arms. But Britain threw in the 
towel in early 1947, laying the prob- 
lem on the American doorstep. Pres- 
ident Truman decided to resist; on 
March 12, 1947, he stated his posi- 
tion: 

“Tt must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjuga- 
tion by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressures.” 

This was the famous “Truman 
Doctrine.” To back it up, ten naval 
vessels were sent to Greece; legisla- 
tion authorizing financial and mili- 
tary help was passed; General Van 
Fleet was sent to assist; the “cold 
war” was out in the open. 

From here out is the familiar rec- 
ord. The “Marshall Plan” was pro- 
posed. (There is more to the history 
of this than appears in President 
Truman’s volume, and we do not vet 
have the true picture of the Soviet 
reaction in its early phases.) As the 
game played out, the Marshall Plan 
did become, as Truman accurately 
states, one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the peace of the world, or at 
least to preventing the cold war from 
extending revolution and Soviet seiz- 
ure to Western Europe. Truman 
thinks “Russia was caught off guard 
by the Marshall Plan,” and this may 
Prove to be the fact. Stalin eventual- 
ly decided to fight it. 

What followed is obscure, and this 
Volume sheds no light on it; prob- 
ably no one in America really knows. 
There is evidence (not included by 
President Truman) that the Soviet 
Army seriously considered invading 
Western Europe; eventually, the So- 
Viet Union settled for the Berlin 
blockade. Not until January 1949 did 
they open negotiations to halt the 
blockade—through the dubious de- 
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vice of an interview with an Ameri- 
can newspaperman—as a result of 
the success of the American airlift. 

So the story goes through the 
complicated years that followed. 
There is a technique for military his- 
tory and for diplomatic history. This 
writer knows of no history covering 
a cold war. The best that can be 
done, probably, is what President 
Truman and his literary advisers 
have done: to give the narrative epi- 
sode by episode, as he saw it. 

Truman’s account of the Korean 
War and of his dealings with Gen- 
eral MacArthur will probably be 
reckoned the most controversial part 
of the book—if we except his occa- 
sional criticisms of men he disliked. 
A brief for MacArthur has already 
been filed by the MacArthur side: 
Truman naturally presents here his 
own viewpoint. Curiously, the most 
telling argument against MacArthur 
is not made: the fact that after the 
Inchon landing he might have estab- 
lished an impregnable line across the 
narrow waist of Korea and dominat- 
ed North Korea from that base with 
relatively little risk. Actually. Mac- 
Arthur pushed north, fanning out 
along the vast Yalu frontier, where 
concentrated Chinese armies caught 
his forces dispersed. In hindsight. J 
think, the strongest point against 
MacArthur is military. 

Truman was 
vinced that MacArthur was develop- 
ing a policy of his own rather than 
following Washington instructions: 
he attempted to establish eye-to-eye 
understanding. MacArthur thereafter, 
in violation of instructions, made his 
own conflicting views public; Tru- 
man then fired him. By then, the is- 
sue was whether the President or the 
General made policy. Few disinter- 
ested persons will differ with Tru- 


increasingly con- 


man’s conclusion. 

In one respect, probably, the prob- 
lem surpassed anyone’s ability to 
deal with it. Truman had (in the 
view of this reviewer, rightly) de- 
cided on a “limited” war. But in 
this age of air warfare neither strate- 
gists nor diplomatists have developed 


a technique of “limitation” which 
does not put the army in the field at 
a disadvantage. Truman thinks Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s 1952 campaign 
promise to intervene personally and 
end the war weakened our hand in 
bringing negotiations to a successful 
conclusion—the most telling histori- 
cal point yet made against the Re- 
publican campaign of that year. That 
point requires answer if answer is 
possible, for Truman states a power- 
ful prima facie case. 

Truman’s political narrative is no 
less fascinating. In a manner of 
speaking, the Old Master here gives 
away his hand. Politicians who do 
business with him would do well to 
read the book. As a rule, he made up 
his mind first and discussed after- 
ward, in politics as in policy-making. 
Discussion in both cases was chiefly 
to assure that his colleagues would 
come to the same opinion—perhaps 
flattered into thinking that they had 
influenced his solution. 

Truman was, for examp'e. commit- 
ted to Stevenson as Democratic can- 
didate very early in 1952, though 
that fact was not generally known 
until the Democratic Convention as- 
sembled. One suspects (this being 
March 1956) that he has already 
made up his mind about a candidate 
this vear; we shall find that out later. 

No politician will be surprised to 
learn that Truman’s first considera- 
tion is whether his man can win; 
your politician when he nominates 
does not, if he can help it, climb on 
the wagon of a lost cause. Nor is 
there any doubt that the loyalty of 
the regular lecal political organiza- 
tion is, as Truman sees it, the first 
essential to victory. (This may ex- 
plain why he played so closely with 
O’Dwyer and Tammany Hall in New 
York. This reviewer would suggest, 
from a hard-boiled point of view, 
that it is well to be sure your local 
organization is in your corner. 
O’Dwyer’s Tammany, of course, was 
not in Mr. Truman’s but in Thomas 
E. Dewey’s. “Regularity” needs to 
be realistically applied.) 

In current politics, one notes Tru- 
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man’s comment that “Stevenson now 


knows as well as anyone that poli- 
tics is a highly organized effort on 
the part of a great many people.” 
Truman suggests (as indeed Steven- 
son has conceded) that there was too 
little coordination in the 1952 cam- 
paign between the Stevenson organi- 
zation and the regular Democratic 
machines. These last, to be sure, 
were primarily Truman’s men rather 
than Stevenson’s. Truman pays high 
tribute not only to Stevenson but to 
Harriman, an old member of his 
team. His book suggests that he has 
already settled on one of these two 
as his candidate for the 1956 nomi- 
nation, his choice turning on a cold 
estimate of their respective chances 
of winning. 

A peculiar merit of a book like 
this is precisely its exposition of the 
relation between statesmanship and 
politics. It is far too little realized 
that no act of high statesmanship in 
American democracy can be disso- 
ciated from the political manipula- 
tion required to make it stick. To 
historians, writing decades later. the 
politician 


is commonly forgotten; 


only the statesman emerges. But 
though politicians are frequently not 
statesmen, in a democracy no states- 
man has avoided being a politician. 

Being autobiography, this volume 
presents the author as he sees him- 
self. Such a picture is subject to 
qualifications—as is any self-portrait 
—by other observers. Fair enough. 
Plenty of people—many of them un- 
friendly—have presented President 
Truman to the United States as they 
saw him. History winnows out per- 
sonalities. The fact of the matter is 
that President Truman’s record in 
eight years of the Presidency was a 
first-rate one. He improvised the ma- 
chinery of the “cold war”; he suc- 
cessfully defended the position in 
Europe: he built the great regional 
if he failed in 
one can say that there was real pos- 
sibility of success. 

Domestic politics and foreign af- 


alliances: Asia. no 


fairs are always unfinished stories. 
President Truman threw down the 
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gauntlet in Korea, and the result was 
war. It is said that the war was not 
successful, though South Korea is 
still there. But then, President Eisen- 
hower claimed to make peace in 
Korea—and no one can truthfully 
say that peace exists there or that the 
Asian crisis has been resolved. Pres- 
ident Truman built up NATO (he 
might have added that he used Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s inter-American sys- 





tem as a model) ; at the date of writ. 
ing, no one knows whether NATO 
can survive. Clearly, a new chapter 
is opening. It carries forward all the 
successes and all the failures of the 
past ten years. Many things can be 
said against President Truman, some 
with truth. But no one can say that 
he did not, turn in a record as brave 
and as impressive as any contempo- 
rary statesman of his time. 





The Tree 


A Little Rebellion 
By Marion L. Starkey. 
Knopf. 258 pp. $4.00. 


Turninc from the ways of the 
Devil in Massachusetts. Marion Star- 
key has been rooting for two years 
among the economic and _ political 
sources of post-Revolutionary evils 
in that commonwealth. The story she 
now tells is about “a little rebellion” 
(the title is Thomas Jefferson’s) at- 
tempted in the 1780s by debt-ridden 
farmers and returned soldiers. 

When pleas and petitions to the 
General Court in Boston failed. they 
adopted the extra-legal apparatus 
which Boston had contrived in deal- 
ing with London a decade earlier: 
county conventions, inter-town com- 
mittees of correspondence. stopping 
sheriffs’ sales, preventing judges 
from holding court, seizure of mili- 
tary stores, drilling of men at arms. 
Like London, Boston sent an army 
into the “disaffected” back country 
and, succeeding where the Crown 
had failed, dispersed the rebels with 
minimum casualties. Rank-and-file 
insurgents who took the oath of alle- 
giance and promised good behavior 
were sent home minus civil rights 
for three years. 

Failing to capture “the celebrated 
Captain Shays” and his three prin- 
cipal aides. the Government placed 
a price on their heads and sentenced 
six minor characters to the gallows 
by way of substitutionary punish- 
ment and public example. To the dis- 


of Liberty 


Reviewed by Walter Ludwig 
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gust of Samuel Adams, they were 
granted last-minute reprieves and 
eventually pardoned. Grumbled 
Adams: “In monarchy, the crime of 
treason may admit of being pardoned 
or lightly punished, but the man who 
dares to rebel against the laws of a 
republic ought to suffer death.” 

Miss Starkey would not have di- 
eressed too widely had she reminded 
her readers that, thanks to Sam 
Adams and his cousin John, the yeo- 
manry had little part in the govern- 
ment of postwar Massachusetts. 
While the boys were at the front, 
this “brace of Adamses” had be- 
tween them written the Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780 compelling 
all sectarians to pay taxes to their 
own churches, with non-churchgoers 
and assorted unbelievers paying for 
the support of the Congregational 
Church. The rights of property were 
protected by raising property quali- 
fications for voting for Senator. town 
representatives and Governor 50 pet 
cent higher than they had been un 
der the colonial charter. 

Protests by soldiers. who thought 
they had been fighting the British 
for a bit of representation. were 
made in vain. In October 1780, Dan 
Shays resigned a captain’s commis 
sion. which he had fought hard to 
get, and went back to his Hampshire 
County farm. Miss Starkey explains 
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this singular behavior by a story of 
dubious authenticity about Shays’s 
resentment when criticized by his 
fellow officers for selling a sword 
given him by Lafayette. The explana- 
tin may as likely have been dis- 
illusionment with a revolution that 
had been sold down the river by re- 
actionaries back home. 

Researches made possible by a 
Guggenheim fellowship have enabled 
Miss Starkey to quote extensively 
from documents of the period. One 
wishes she had used her materials 
more critically. A debatable report 
by Shays’s former field commander. 
General Rufus Putnam, of a con- 
versation between himself and Shays 
is accepted at face value and expand- 
ed into three pages. 

The author has a quick eye for 
the “uninhibited” among her charac- 
ters. She makes us want to read fur- 
ther in the Royall Tyler Collection 
but has herself perhaps read too 
much into the autobiographical con- 
quests of that rogue Stephen Bur- 
roughs. And she missed a good story 
in failing to round out the romance 
of Shays and Abigail Gilbert. They 
were married not “after the call to 
Lexington” but in July or August 
1772, and moved to a tenant’s farm 
in Shutesbury (Pelham’s East Hill 
came later), where on January 31, 
1773 their oldest child, Daniel Shays 
Jr, was born. Offspring five or six 
months after marriage were not with- 
out precedent in the century of “the 
Enlightenment,” though Danny Jr. 
was either kept in the dark about his 
birth date or wished to suppress the 
fact. His gravestone in the cemetery 
at Preston Hollow. N. Y. merely re- 
cords “Died April 23, Age 49 years,” 
thus reducing his already short life 
span by four to fourteen months. 
Miss Starkey picks up the trail of 
Shays, the father, in western New 
York but seems not to have known 
about the post-rebellion decade he 
spent by Catskill Creek in Albany 
County on properties one of which 
David Williams. captor of Major 
André, once owned. 

For all of its romping through 
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the sources, A Little Rebellion offers 
the most authentic and readable ac- 
count available of direct action com- 
ing home to roost on the doorstep 
of riotous Boston. When he learned 
of Shays’s revolt, Jefferson wrote: 

“. . a little rebellion now and 
then is a good thing, and as neces- 


sary in the political world as storms 
in the physical. . . . The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed from time 
to time by the blood of patriots and 
tyrants. It is its natural manure.” 

He might have added that its fruit 
is often bitter and sets the children’s 
teeth on edge. 





Writers’ Table Talk 


The Writer Observed. 
By Harvey Breit. 
World. 284 pp. $3.75. 


THOSE who recall Harvey Breit’s 
interviews with authors which ap- 
peared in the New York Times Book 
Review over a recent period of years 
will easily recognize a selection of 
them under this binding. Averaging 
less than 900 words, the talks were 
very limited in form and scope, com- 
bining features of the brief profile 
with an interlocutor’s prodding for 
reportable remarks. They are further 
restricted to English, Irish and Amer- 
ican writers. 

In a_ long introduction, Breit 
raises the where-does-journalism- 
leave-off-and-literature-begin ques- 
tion, making his gambit in an appar- 
ent bid for literary recognition. 
While he has clearly brought taste 
and ingenuity to his task, inviting 
too close a scrutiny can only make 
the reader more aware of the severe 
limitations imposed. After all, a job 
well done is a job well done, and 
these talks stand up well in that light. 
What might have been accomplished 
if greater length had been allowed in 
deserving instances is another matter. 

Of the impressive array of writers 
given the opportunity of sympathetic 
presentation to a large audience, only 
a few have taken advantage of it. 
T. S. Eliot talks of football, Dylan 
Thomas clowns, and Hemingway is 
here to bore us with his inevitable 
off-the-wrist gab on fishing and in- 
ability to face up to his own fame. 
Others have taken these interviews 
more seriously. 


Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 
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“Western Review,” “Retort” 


Like a hometown parade, the old 
familiar faces come by: down-to- 
earth Carl Sandburg, Truman (the 
Child) Capote, mysterious Henry 
Green, self-abnegating Albert Schwei- 
tzer, erudite Arnold Toynbee, and 
the tough younger-generation spokes- 
men, Norman Mailer and James 
Jones—close to 60 all told. The 
majority have their views on writing 
tapped or trapped out of them, along 
with some idle chatter. To wit: 

Arthur Koestler: “The required 
reading of modern authors at your 
universities is extremely interesting 
and healthy.” 

William Faulkner: “The writer in 
America isn’t part of the culture of 
this country. He’s like a fine dog. 
People like him around, but he’s of 
no use.” 

Dylan Thomas: “I should be what 
I was .. . twenty years ago. Then I 
was arrogant and lost. Now I am 
humble and found.” 

Norman Mailer: “In the past, a 
novelist could create a world view, 
a whole thing in itself. It is different 
today because knowledge is broken 
down, departmentalized. Time and 
time again, the novelist louses up his 
work with jargons and special knowl- 
edge. And yet you can’t eschew it. 
It’s better to fail that way than to 
ignore this condition and keep on in 
some little cubbyhole. If a writer 
really wants to be serious, he has to 
become intellectual, and yet nothing 
is harder.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TROTSKY 


Newspaper accounts of Natalia Sedova Trot- 
sky’s telegram to the 20th Communist Party 
Congress presented a somewhat clouded picture 
of her challenge to Soviet leaders. I recently 
came into possession of the telegram’s exact 
text, which follows, and think it may be of 
interest to your readers: 

“TAKING NOTE DECLARATIONS OF THE CONGRESS 
ESTABLISHING FALSIFICATIONS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE REVOLUTION AND THE PARTY AND FALSE CON- 


DEMNATIONS OF LEADERS OF THE REVOLU- 
TION AND THE PARTY ACCUSED AS ENEMIES 
OF THE PEOPLE STOP AMONG THEM MY LATE 
HUSBAND LEON TROTSKY AND MY SON _ LEON 


SEDOV STOP AS PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCE OF THESE 
DECLARATIONS DEMAND REVIEW OF TRIALS WITH 
VIEW OF PUBLIC VINDICATION OF THE MEMORY OF 
THE VICTIMS.” 


New York City Ivan GRICOR 


MONGOLIA 


Congratulations on publication of “The Facts 
on Outer Mongolia” [NL, February 20]. This 
article by Nicholas Poppe stands in stark con- 
trast to the 350-page book, Outer Mongolia, by 
Gerald M. Friters. The latter work, edited by 
Eleanor Lattimore and containing a long in- 
troduction by Owen Lattimore, is notable in 
that the “liberation” of that country in 1921 
by the Soviet Army is confined to two pages. 

The “Premier” of Outer Mongolia, 
Choibalsan, Moscow and not in 


late 
who died in 
Urga, has written that his Cominterned party 
rose in rebellion during March 1921, but when 
they found it impossible to conquer the south- 
ern portion of Outer Mongolia they called on 
Moscow and Red troopers “liberated” the coun- 
try in July. This invaluable documentation will 
be found in his article in the November 26, 
1949 Pravda. Another highly significant article, 
by Tsendbal, which was published in the Com- 
inform journal of April 15, 1955, thoroughly 
documents the Poppe thesis that Outer Mon- 
golia has been a Soviet satellite for over three 
decades, Owen Lattimore and Co. notwithstand- 
ing. 


Garden City, L. I. RicHARD DEVERALL 


U. S. PROGRESS 


This is in reply to the comments [NL, March 
5] by Park Chamberlain and William Edward 
Zeuch on my special section, “A Generation of 
U. S. Progress” [NL, January 23]. 

Mr. Chamberlain argues that we must know 
whether the profit figures I gave were net profits 
after deducting losses or not before we can 
conclude that the New Deal and Fair Deal have 
not hurt profits. Actually, we do not have to 


know that. The figures are only given for com. 
parative purposes. The figures at both times were 
arrived at in the same way. 

He also argues that we have to know hoy 
many corporations there were. I was using the 





figures to compare corporate profits with com. 
pensation to employes and farm income at two 
different periods. I did not compare average 
profits per corporation with average pay per 
employe. Only if | were making the latter com. 
parison would the number of employes and the 
number of corporations be important. 

Mr. Chamberlain argues that only by compar- 
ing profits per unit of sales or unit of produc. 
tion can we conclude that corporate profits have 
not been hurt. As a matter of fact, most busi- 
nesses try to increase their sales so that they can 
make more profits per amount of investment 
capital. They increase their production as much 
as they can, and, if they have to do so in order 
to sell a greater output, they accept a somewhat 
smaller amount of profits per dollar of sales— 
expecting to make a larger total profit by the 
substantial increase in sales. It does not always 
work out that way, to be sure. But the fact that 
it is supposed to work out that way is the chief 
justification from the point of view of the na 
tional welfare that is offered by economists and 
others for competitive profit-seeking. 

The comment by Mr. Zeuch to the effect that 
we ought to have financed the war out of taxes 
instead of issuing war bonds, because in fact we 
cannot pay for wars out of future production, is 
sound from an economist’s point of view. But 
such a course has proven impossible politically 
in every country because of the terribly drastic 
taxation which would have been needed. 

Mr. Zeuch’s assertion that the national debt is 
a class device for putting the burden of national 
emergencies on future generations of workers is 
probably not true. It would only be true if the 
interest on the national debt were fairly high 
and, like the interest on municipal bonds, free 
of income tax. But the interest in fact is com- 
paratively low, and fully taxable under the 
income tax law. Consequently, rich men shu 
such investments, especially since there is 0 
possibility of appreciation. 

I do not have the figures before me, but 
previous study of the composition of the estates 
of men of commanding wealth showed that they 
have consisted overwhelmingly of stocks, real 
estate, and municipal bonds, the interest 
tax-free, with Federal Government 
bonds being a very small proportion. Men with 
little money, on the other hand, tend to have 
their small holdings in larger proportion 1 
Government bonds, plus insurance policies and 
savings-bank accounts. These latter in turn are 
in good part indirectly Government bonds, since 
savings banks and insurance companies invest 


which is 


their reserves in that type of security. 
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Asa result, men of wealth are almost certainly 
taxed to pay the interest on Government bonds 
in larger amounts than they get back in interest 
on such bonds; while persons of moderate 
means, either directly or indirectly through sav- 
ings and insurance, take in more in interest on 
Government bonds than they pay out in taxes to 
pay the interest. In short, if we simply repudiate 
ll Federal Government bonds, the proportionate 
losses to men of wealth would be less than the 
losses to people of small means. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. AtFreD BAKER LEWIS 


LID 


| want to congratulate William E. Bohn on 
his excellent column about 50 years’ existence 
of the League for Industrial Democracy [NL, 
February 9]. During this time, the LID has 
carried on the work of teaching and 
propagating democracy in all its aspects among 
the thinking people of our country. It has also 
devoted itself to inculcating the minds of our 
college youth with the theory and practice of 
true democracy. With the college population 
numbering some two and a half million, this 
task is of particular significance. 

Admittedly, the League has not always been 
successful in fully realizing its ambitious aims, 
principally because of lack of funds. But when 
we realize the large number of leaders in the 
academic and political fields who at one time 
or another were connected with the League, we 
fully appreciate the greatness of its contribution. 

More recently, the League has been taking 
more and more interest in trade unions and 
the manifold problems affecting the working 
masses, In addition, its annual conferences 
have for years attracted national interest. Among 
the public men receiving awards of merit are 
such distinguished leaders of labor as David 
Dubinsky, William Green, George Meany and 
Walter Reuther, and such liberals in Gov- 
emment as Senators Lehman, Morse and Hum- 
phrey, 

Your readers may be interested to know, 
too, that the League is currently embarking on 
4 campaign to increase its national member- 
ship and is making a drive to raise the sum 
of $25,000 over and above its normal budget. 
New York City NaTHANIEL M. MINKOFF 


CORRECTION 


In my article last week on Mark Zborowski, 
the editors identified Walter Krivitsky as a 
general and as “former Soviet military-intelli- 
Bence chief for Western Europe.” To the best 
of my knowledge, he was not a general, nor 
Was there such a title. 


New York City Davin J. DaLLin 





March 26, 1956 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


MOSCOW REBELS 


The first Russian Revolution deposed the 
Tsar. The second deposed the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Kerensky—as well as the first freely 
elected parliament in Russia. The third rebellion, 
which we are witnessing now, is deposing Stalin. 

This last is the weirdest of all. Its first stages, 
apparently or at least officially, have been blood- 
less (we don’t know how many dyed-in-the-wool 
Stalinists were secretly liquidated before the 
rebels showed their hand). Is this a rebellion 
against a phantom, a phantom rebellion or 
what? 

T fully agree with David J. Dallin [NL, Feb- 
ruary 17] that it is a cheap victory, indeed, to 
portray the rebels as mere hypocrites and com- 
pletely to write off the new collective leadership 
before it has shown its ultimate direction. | 
think this rebellion is the real thing, not dic- 
tated merely by exigencies of foreign policy. If 
it were merely a clever scheme to line up liberals 
and Socialists in the West in an anti-American 
front, it would not be accompanied by changes 
in internal policies. Yet these changes are a 
fact: the liquidation of the chief liquidator, 
Beria, and the curbing of the omnipotent power 
of the secret police; the deposition of Malenkov 
from the Premiership without other penalties; 
and—most important—the relative “thaw” on 
the cultural front. Vera Alexandrova’s admirable 
article [NL, same issue] on the return of Dos- 
toyevsky throws interesting light on this last 
change. 

Granted that the rebellion against Stalin and 
Stalinism is real, what should we do about it? 
The governments of free nations must remember 
that, while the change is welcome, there is no 
assurance of its The collective 
leadership may give way to a new strong man; 
or the collective leaders themselves may about- 
face and decree a full-scale return to Stalinism. 
Let us hope the change is permanent, and that 
it will ultimately be reflected in Soviet foreign 
policy, and meanwhile—keep our powder dry. 


permanence. 


What about liberals and Socialists, to whom 
Moscow recently extended its hand? I think 
they should evaluate changes in Soviet policy 
without prejudice, hope for healthy evolution 
there, and aid such evolution by a relentless 
fight against the ultra-rightists of the West, who 
provide the grist for the mill of Moscow Stalin- 
ists. Meanwhile, however, there should be no 
united fronts with Communists, no collaboration 
or agreements with them unless and until: 

e Liberal and Socialist parties coexist with 
the ruling party within the USSR. 

e Forced labor camps cease to exist in the 
Soviet Union and subjugated nations. 

e The satellite nations can decide their fate 
by free elections. 


Tucson, Arizona JosEPH MARTINEK 
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M-G-M's 
MEET ME IN 
LAS VEGAS ~ DAN DAILEY - CYD CHARISE* r 


SUBSIDIZATION OF THE ARTS: A new, COLOR ASTOR ‘'3/: 
objective survey of public support in key CINEMASCOPE Doors Open 9:45 A. M. 4b Lote Fle e 
democratic countries. 48 pp. 35c. Stu- 
dent League for Industrial Democracy, 
112 E. 19th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
















































Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
MARIO LANZA : 


“SERENADE” 


Co-starring JOAN FONTAINE SARITA MONTIEL VINCENT PRICE 
Color by WarnerColor « A Warner Bros. Picture 
“Glory of Caster” —For-famed Cathedral spectacle produced 
by Leonidoff .. . and 

“WELCOME SPRINGTIME!""— Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 

Buy the New 75c Size 


Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 
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When Nature ‘forgets’... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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U. S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Biltmore Hotel 
New York 17, New York 
Here’s my contribution to help send the 1956 Olympic. Team 


to Melbourne 


name 





address 





city zone. state 











This donation is tax deductible. 
Make checks payable to U. S. Olympic Team Fund. 
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Prepared by LIFE Olympic Office 


Space donated by Peeple’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
Tamiment Public Service Project 
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FROM: READER'S DIGEST CONDENSED BOOK CLUb 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


T ° 
Oo: Your Name 





Address 








City 


CONTENTS—BOOK 
POSTMASTER: THIS PARCEL MAY BE 
OPENED FOR POSTAL INSPECTION IF NECESSARY 


invites you to accept 


this 5/6-page book 





TO GET YOUR 
$2.32 BOOK FOR 10¢ 


fill in and mail 
Shipping Label with 10¢ 


Send to Reader’s Digest Condensed Book 
Club, Pleasantville, N.Y. As a TRIAL 
member you will receive this 576-page 
book to keep for 10¢. If you do not cancel 
by June 15, future volumes will be sent 
you, one every three months, for $2.32 
plus postage. You may cancel at any time 
(Offer good only in U.S. and Possessions; 
ited to new trial members only.) 
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+O COVER 
POSTAGE 


Yours to keep—no more to pay! — 
This exciting volume regularly sells for $2.32, 
‘But we offer it to you—to keep—for only 10¢ 
to introduce you to Reader’s Digest Com” 
densed Books. 

Just fill out the Shipping Label below and 
mail it with 10¢. We’ll gum the label on the 
shipping carton containing your copy of this | 
book and ship it to you at once. 


What you get for 10¢ 
You get 5 books condensed in 1 volume: 


BOON ISLAND. Kenneth Roberts’ true story > 
of 14 men shipwrecked off the Maine coast ~ 
in 1710 and how they battled to survive? 
against the sea. Publisher’s price : 


BELOVED, by Vifia Delmar. Dramatic love” 
story of a Confederate leader and his unstable 
Creole wife. Publisher’s price 

CAPTAIN OF THE QUEENS. True adventures if 
Harry Grattidge’s rise to Master of the Queew 
Elizabeth. Publisher’s price 3 
THE LAST HURRAH. Tense story of a 72-year 7 
old politician waging his last campaign. By = 
Edwin O’Connor. Publisher’s price. . . $4.00 7 
IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE. Grace Nies Fletcher © 
recalls her youth in a parsonage, full of both 
faith and humor. Publisher’s price... $3.50" 

Total Original Prices 


From all outstanding new books Reader's 
Digest editors select the best: novels, bide’ 
graphies, important non-fiction—then $ 
fully condense each to about half length. 
FOUR or more condensations are cok 
lected in each volume of Reader’s Digest] 
Condensed Books. Illustrated in color, beau® 7 
tifully printed and bound, these volumes (of @ 
some 500 pages each) are available to Club 
members only for just $2.32 plus postage 
None of these condensations appears in the a 
Reader’s Digest magazine. a 
Conditions of this offer : 
After shipping your trial book, we will entet 
you as a TRIAL member of The Readers) 
Digest Condensed Book Club. If, after read=) 
ing this introductory volume, you decide not 
to continue as a member, you may keep the 
volume and cancel your membership with 10 5 
obligation simply by sending us a post ca 
If you decide to remain a member, do noth > 
ing, and succeeding volumes will be shippe@™ 
to you as issued—one every 3 months. You ™ 
pay only $2.32 plus 12¢ postage for each,” 
after delivery. You may cancel at any time 
Our supply of introductory books is lim 
ited, and this offer expires April 5. So please 
hurry. Mail the Shipping Label with 10¢ today. 4 
(Offer is limited to new trial members only) 4 
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